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THE NEW YORK MAYORALTY ELECTION 


This issue of The Outlook will reach some of our readers 
before the pending municipal election in New York City is 
decided: It will reach others of our readers just after the 
decision. We have given unusual space to our reports of this 
campaign because the principles involved in it are National in 
their character. The people of New York City have had to 
choose between four candidates—Mitchel, Hylan, Hillquit, and 
Bennett. 

Mr. Mitchel represents four years of the best municipal ad- 
ministration New York City has ever enjoyed. It has included 
an efficient, capable, and honest administration of the Police, the 
Fire, the Health, the Street-Cleaning, and the Charities Depart- 
ments of the city. He also represents a National spirit eager 
and resolute to do all the Nation can do to make democracy safe 
for the world. 

Mr. Hylan represents Tammany, a political club acknowl- 
edging no responsibility to the people, whose administration of 
city affairs under the control of such men as Fernando Wood, 
William M. Tweed, and Robert A. Van Wyck gave to New 
York an international reputation for being the worst-governed 
city in Christendom. 

Mr. Hillquit, who has ostentatiously declared that he will 
contribute nothing to the Liberty Loan, and who advocates 
peace with the Hun without victory over the Hun, has repre- 
sented the elements in our population which, temporarily victo- 
rious in Russia, have brought that new Republic to death’s door 
in the very year of its birth. If he should be elected, four years 
of Russian radicalism, tempered by an American public opinion 
which cannot be absolutely disregarded, is the peril against 
which the citizens will have to guard as best they can. 

Mr. Bennett has represented a small minority of the Repub- 
lican party opposed by all its great leaders, both State and 
National. If he should be elected, the city would experience the 
greatest surprise it has ever known in its history. 

Fuller interpretation of the meaning of the election must wait 
until we know who is elected. 


FRIENDSHIP OR FRICTION 


Under the title “ Our Soldiers and Our Allies ” we printed 
two weeks ago an editorial of friendly warning to our troops. 
We suggested that our English and French comrades in arms, 
who for three years have been enduring what might reasonably 
be thought unendurable, may not be in a frame of mind to 
appreciate the innocent persiflage of the occasional American 
humorist among our soldiers who suggests lightly that the war 
might have been lost except for what the Americans are going 
todo. A friend of The Outlook, having seen this editorial and 
the extracts it contained from a letter written by an Englishman 
who is somewhat sensitive to these jokes, writes to us that he 
had heard of this injudicious humor of some of our men in 
France and England and had written to an intimate friend of 
his in England, asking him to tell his boys not to misunderstand 

‘it for anything more than freshness. This friend ot The 
Outlook’s friend, a man of distinction, has three sons in the 
war. He writes in reply as follows : 

We will be glad to see your boys when they get over, and I be- 
lieve the. Huns are in great fear of them ; any little friction be- 
tween a few individuals matters nothing ; it is ever so. But when 
the lads get fighting the Huns together affection and appreciation 
will take the place of swelled heads and fancied superiority. 


We hope all our English friends will take the jokers among 
our soldiers with the same good sense. 


A WAR TO ENFORCE PEACE 


The American League to Enforce Peace sends us a copy 
of a recent letter to one of its correspondents which restates 
with admirable clearness the principles which should guide and 
the spirit which should actuate all those who are looking for- 
ward with hope to peace with justice as the ultimate result of 
the present conflict. We quote : 

All the leaders of our movement are convinced that it is utterly 
useless to talk about the creation of a league of nations to enforce 
peace unless German militarism is destroyed. If this is not done, 
and done thoroughly, either by the German people themselves 
or by Allied force, the Central Powers will themselves compose 
a league of nations to enforce peace, and its work will be ans 
ruthlessly and completely. It 1s both a proper function of our 
League and its special duty to point out this fact constantly and 
vigorously. 

There is no reason why we should not in time of war prepare 
for peace; no reason why we should not be considering now 
what can be done after the German military power is destroyed 
to protect our descendants from passing through a tragedy like 
the present. But there is every reason why we should not make 
our public discussions respecting future peace draw away our 
attention from the sturdy and persistent resolve to prepare for 
that peace by victory in this war. It is true not only for a rep- 
resentative of this League, but true for every loyal American, 
that it is “ an impertinence and a cause for offense to organize 
a meeting at this time to talk merely about peace;” true for 
the League, but equally true for every organization which has 
anything to do with the prosecution of the war. “ If,” says Mr. 
Short, the Secretary of the League, “ our League has not some- 
thing to do in the winning of this war that no other agency can 
do so well, I, for one, should ask for a leave of absence in order 
to engage in some work that has to do directly with the defeat 
of Germany.” This is admirably put, and ought to relieve the 
League to Enforce Peace from the charge of pacifism which 
has sometimes been brought against it, and justify its weleome 
by those who believe in the spirit and purpose which have been 
so well expressed on its behalf. 


FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


Five billion dollars subseribed by millions of people—this 
is approximately the final result of the last Liberty Loan cam- 
paign. Though the Liberty Loan represents the best possible 
investment open to any citizen of the United States, it goes 
without saying that the great bulk of this subscription was 
obtained, not on an investment basis, but on the grounds of 
patriotism. No industrial enterprise in the world could ever have 
drawn from stocking and bank account, from daily wage and 
salary check, so huge an outpouring of the people’s money. 
Those who believe immediate self-interest to be the ruling jas- 
sion of mankind must be very much at a loss to explain the 
subscription list to the Liberty Loan. 

As unusual as the total of money collected were the methods 
employed for its gathering. The Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire 
Girls, women with automobiles and those with worn shoes, men 
with ample means and men without savings, all co-operated 
with their local banks and loan committees in pushing the suc- 
cessful drive. In almost every community the effort to secure 
subscriptions to the loan took on the character of an athletic 
contest, each community striving to‘reach the minimum asked 
for, then the maximum, and then to surpass its neighboring 
communities with an over-subscription. Astonishing records 
have been reported from many parts of the country. Nantucket 
Island, for one instance, with three thousand citizens, returned 
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a total of at least a million dollars. Probably other communi- 
ties have done as well. In any case, such a competition between 
towns and cities isa wholesome augury of the future attitude of 
the country to the war. 

The present loan will be far from the last which it will be 
necessary for the country to raise, but there will be no danger 
of failure in the future if the campaigns of to-morrow are 
carried on with the spirit and enthusiasm of the campaign of 
yesterday. 


THE WAR: OUR REVERSE IN ITALY 


A defeat, or even a temporary reverse, for one of the Allies 
against Germany is a defeat for all. The United States is proud 
to be one of the Allied nations; this country must accordingly 
realize that it has a degree of responsibility and share of the 
results in whatever happens to any of its partners in the great 
world enterprise. Italy cannot be crushed without danger to 
Great Britain, France, and America. Most commendable, there- 
fore, is the prompt action of our Government in extending 
at once an additional money credit of $230,000,000 (making 
$485,000,000 in all) and in arranging to send to Italy as fast as 
possible ships loaded with food and fuel. Fuel, in particular, is 
more needed in Italy than men ; its scarcity and high cost have 
been a heavy drag on the manufacture of guns and ammunition. 
Guns, unfortunately, we cannot send, because we are woefully 
lacking in military supplies for our own army. 

Doubtless Great Britain and France will come to Italy’s 
assistance. The splendid military achievements of General 
Cadorna’s armies this year and last have perhaps blinded the 
eyes of her allies to certain imperative needs. Support had been 
sent, it is understood, but not in quantities at all adequate. The 
intrepidity of the Italian troops who stormed Gorizia and forced 
its bridgehead, swept up the deadly slopes of Monte Santo 
and Monte San Gabriele, crossed part of the great Bainsizza 
Plateau, and edged their way down the Carso Plateau, needs 
no eulogy. Men and courage Italy has in abundance, but behind 
the lines there must be hereafter a constant supply of the mate- 
rial for fighting—food, fuel, guns, and shells. And America 
must put forth every ounce of possible effort to help. Germany 
must not be allowed to destroy the fighting power of any cne 
of us, the Allies. The victory which will surely be gained will 
be a common victory ; the combat must be one of a united war, 
not of disjointed campaigns. 


THE WAR: MACKENSEN’S FIERCE DRIVE 

As in Rumania, so in the drive on the Isonzo front, General 
von Mackensen struck with startling rapidity and the force of 
a sledge-hammer. The Austrian armies could not beat the Ital- 
ians ; General Cadorna’s forces had driven the Austrians back 
over and over again; the situation was threatening, not merely 
to Austria, but to Germany’s larger military plans. So German 
picked divisions (perhaps 400,000 men) had been gathered for a 
wedge-like blow at the weakest point of an Italian line too much 
extended for the material support behind it. Through a pass 
in the Alps the German army struck at Santa Lucia, a 
little southwest of Tolmino, where the Austrians still held a 
bridgehead. The Isonzo was crossed here, the Italians were 
outflanked, broke under the hammering of invaders outnumber- 
ing them largely at the points of attack, and in three days the 
Italian gains of two years were lost. Gorizia was abandoned, 
and necessarily the near-by heights of Santo, San Gabriele, 
and San Daniele. The tide of the Italian retreat and the Ger- 
man advance rolled back westward with astonishing rapidity 
until in turn Cividale and then Udine (decidedly important as a 
railway and supply center) fell almost without defense, and the 
enemy poured into the great plain of the province of Venetia. 
Soon the important question was where the Italian retreat 
could be checked and a line of defense set up. 

The despatches of October 31 assert that this line will be 
that of the Tagliamento River, a stream which flows in a general 
north-to-south course, emptying into the Adriatic about forty- 
five miles northeast of Venice. From the Isonzo line to the 
Tagliamento line (they are, roughly speaking, parallel in course) 
the distance would vary from twenty-five to forty miles; and 
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this gives an idea of the extent of the retreat. At the end of a 
week of fighting (October 24-31) the German attack is reported 
to have died down, having perhaps attained its maximum. The 
Germans claim that they have taken over one hundred thousand 
prisoners and seven hundred guns. Fear is expressed lest the 
Germans, after crossing the Tagliamento in its northern part. 
may drive again southward over the plains of Venetia; on the 
other hand, there are assurances from Rome that the Italian 
armies are now in well-fortified positions and are being rein- 
forced. 

A blow at Venice would be a blow against all the world 
for all the world loves Venice. How the Huns from Germany 
have treated the beautiful city is told by our correspondent in 
Italy, Mr. Speranza, in an article in this issue. 


THE WAR: GAINS FOR THE ALLIES 


Apart from the Italian retreat the news of the week end- 
ing October 31 is cheering for America and her war partners. 

It is good news for us in particular that, as announced offi- 
cially on October 27, American soldiers are actually in first-line 
trenches on the French front. The Germans may scoff at the 
words “ in a great sector ” of the despatch, but this is precisely as 
it should be. Our army is learning and growing, even as the “ con- 
temptible little British army ” has learned and grown. The one 
German prisoner taken by Americans and the one American 
soldier wounded are, we all hope, the tiny beginnings of actual 
war on a gigantic scale. 

The British advance in Flanders continues to creep, like one 
of the British tanks, slowly but irresistibly forward. The cap- 
ture of the village of Passchendaele was a notable aid toward 
the occupation of the northern part of the ridge commanding 
the plains before the British objective, Roulers, now less than 
five miles from the front. 

Even better was the news of that week from the French. 
General Pétain, on October 24, made a brilliant advance on the 
Aisne front from the famous Chemin des Dames road north, and 
thereby reduced notably a troublesome German salient. It would 
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be premature to say that this endangers Laon, but it surely has 
a tendency that way. The French took several thousand prisoners. 
German renewed attacks on the Verdun sector were withstood, 
but with some slight gains of position by the Germans. 

A new ally is to be added to the long list ; Brazil has pro- 
claimed the existence of a state of war as against Germany. 
Only one vote was cast inst the action in Parliament, and 
President Braz sanctioned. the proclamation and is taking and 
urging military measures. aa German insult to neutral 
nations has met its just reward. 

The selection of Count George von Hertling, the Bavarian 
Prime Minister, to succeed Dr. Michaelis as Imperial German 
Chancellor probably bodes neither good nor ill to Germany ; 
nor to us, the Allies; nor to the future peace of which he 
is said to be an advocate. He is simply one more Imperial 
puppet whose wire will be worked by what Dr. Henry van Dyke 
rightly calls the Potsdam gang. 


ITALY AND AMERICA 


We have just received a letter from an American lady who 
has long lived in Italy which is peculiarly interesting in the 
light of the great reverses which the Italians are now suffering 
from the concentrated German attack. The letter was dated 
October 2, and a part of it reads as follows : 

“T have for some time been wanting to write you just to tell 
you that I find The Outlook one of the strongest of the many 
links that unite me to my country, for you always seem to strike 
the right note. It is indeed a great happiness and consolation to 
me that America is now taking her active share in the fight for 
humanity. . 

“ For the time being I have a fair amount. of work right here 
in P. Some of our nurses have gone to work at. the front, 
so from twenty nurses we are reduced to eight. When both our 
hospitals are full, time doesn’t hang heavy on our hands, which 
is as it should be. 

“We are specially fortunate in having quite an unusual 
director, though I sometimes feel that he ought to be in a hos- 
pital where the most serious surgical cases are the rule. This 
morning I saw him remove a scheggia di granata (splinter or 
segment of a shell) from a patient who had twice been unsuc- 
cessfully operated upon at one of the big hospitals. Sometimes 
the gratitude of these patients takes an amusing form. One 
man said: ‘ I know I should have died if I had not. come here. 
Now I should like to make a present to the director that is sure 
to please him. I should like to give him a duck !’ 

“One soldier, who for no reason at all was devoted to me, 
insisted upon giving me a medal that had been presented to him 
for gallantry. The officers in command had been killed or 
wounded and he led forward the men. This man had twenty- 
seven wounds. He was operated on in our hospital, and almost 
his first remark to me as he came out of the chloroform was, ‘ I 
hope I did not use bad language !’ 

“ Another man insisted upon giving me a flask of oil from his 
father’s olives, a bunch.of camomile, and a. live rabbit in a 
handkerchief ! He had frozen feet, and we cured him with 
Ambrine, which we had first heard about from The Outlook. 
Our director, Dr. V , wrote to France for it, and, i believe, 
we were the first hospital in Italy to make use of it. 

“I wonder whether America intends declaring war upon 
Austria and whether American troops will be sent to Italy. If 
they should be sent, don’t you think you can suggest in The 
Outlook the desirability of fraternizing and not antagonizing ? 
The English have many fine qualities, but they are not always 
beloved or understood by Italians because si danno delle arie di 
superiorita (they give themselves airs of superiority), so I am 








told, and I should hate having my Americans make that mis- 


take. 

“Italy is so happy that America is now with her in the war. 
Last Saturday, while I was preparing dressings with another 
nurse in our Sala di Medicazione, the President of the P 
Red Cross brought me the beautiful silver medal of beneme- 
renze (merit, desert). Very few are given, so you can understand 





that Italy likes to show appreciation of very humble effort on . 
On my diploma with the medal is ” 


the part of an American. 
written ‘ Loving and zealous service.’ Indeed, I do consider that 





it has been an inestimable privilege to have been able to help, 
and it was my great consolation during that long and painful 
period of suspense while America was finding her soul.” 

Every American lover of Italy will sympathize with the sen- 
timents expressed by our correspondent. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FOOD CONSERVATION 


Family enrollment week, the week set apart by the United 
States Food Administration for the enlisting of every house- 
holder and every food dispenser in the great voluntary effort to 
conserve the Nation’s food supply, was opened on October 29 
by an appeal from the President. In this appeal the President 
pointed out that the chief burden of finding food. supplies for 
the peoples associated with us in the war falls upon America. 
He pointed out that we are blessed with an abundance of food- 
stuffs, and that intelligent economy, elimination of waste, and 
the utilization of those commodities of which we have a surplus 
will enable us not only to accomplish our obligations to our 
allies, but also to establish reasonable prices for food at home, 

The pledge which the Food Administration is hoping to have 
signed by every one who controls the destiny of a kitchen or a 
dining-table is a symbol of patriotism and the willingness to 
sacrifice mere comfort and convenience for a cause which is 
nothing less than the protection of the life of the Nation itself. 

The members of the organizations which have been engaged 
in securing signers to the pledge to follow the recommendations 
of the Federal Food Administration have had in some instances 
unusual experiences. One woman reported that she found a 
German woman who, when asked to sign the pledge, dropped 
on her knees on the kitchen floor and prayed God to help the 
Kaiser. Another canvasser reported the discovery of a suspi- 
cious-minded woman who refused to sign the pledge because she 
had signed a paper the week before, and the experiment had 
cost her five hundred dollars. “I signed part of my property 
away,” she said, “ and I won’t sign anything more.” Hostility 
and ignorance, however, have been rare incidents of the cam- 
paign. Reports from the country at large as to the progress 
of the campaign for pledges have bee.. more than encouraging. 


A PRESIDENTIAL APPEAL 


President Wilson, in addition to his appeal to the people 
to-support the Federal Food Administration, issued one other, 
for a relief work of imperative importance. In this appeal the 
President recalls the fact that, in accordance with resolutions 
passed by the Senate and the House of Representatives, he last 
year appointed days for the contribution of money for the aid 
of the stricken Armenian and Syrian peoples. He now says: 

American diplomatic and consular representatives and other 
American residents recently returned from western Asia assure 
me that many thousand lives were saved from starvation by the 
gifts of the American people last winter. They also bring full 
assurance of the continued effective distribution of relief, and 
nepest that the suffering and death from exposure and starvation 
will inevitably be very much greater this winter than last unless 
the survivors can be heieal. by further contributions from 
America. 

Reports indicate that of orphans alone there are more than 
four hundred thousand, besides women and other dependent 
children, reaching a total of more than two million destitute sur- 
vivors. The situation is so distressing as to make a special appeal 
to the sympathies of all. 

There is hardly any other war charity, if we can call it a 
charity to give money for the bare support of the life of those 
who have suffered in the same cause for which the United States 
is now preparing to expend lives and treasure, more appealing 
than the relief work for the Armenian and Syrian peoples. 
Contributions to this work can be made either to the American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C., or directly to the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, Cleveland H. 


Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PICKPOCKETS AND THE POLICE 


Strange as it may seem, in parts of the country criminals 
have gone to a town and, before they started lawbreaking, have 
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actually made arrangements with the very people who were 
sworn to protect the citizens against that sort of work. 

On October 23 Arthur Woods, the New York City Police 
Commissioner, in a speech at Philadelphia, reported that a few 
weeks ago one of the deans of the pickpocket profession landed 
in New York, stayed about three days, and left with uncompli- 
mentary remarks. He had no respect for a city where a per- 
fectly good pickpocket could not make such connections with 
the police as would render it safe for him to ply his honest 
trade! In this connection Mr. Woods indulged in the following 
reminiscence : 

In 1908 I was a deputy police commissioner in New York 
City. . . . The town had been infested by pickpockets. . . . We 
had to drive them out. . . . I used to have them brought in to 
see me. One time three pickpockets were picked up at the corner 
of Forty-second Street and Fourth Avenue. . . . They were 
working the crowd there that was waiting for the south-bound 
cars that go through the Fourth Avenue tunnel. They had tried 
to do all they could with the detectives who arrested them, point- 
ing out to the detectives that it would be far more to their ad- 
vantage to do otherwise than to arrest them, and they finally 
told me that they would be willing to pay ten thousand dollars a 
year for the privilege of plying their trade on that particular 
corner. They did not ask any other corners—just that one! 

If this shows something of the temptation that used to come 
to the policeman, we are too ready, according to Mr. Woods, 
to denounce the grafting cop. “ Denounce him? Yes,” said 
Mr. Woods. “ He is a miserable object. He is a man who is 
recreant to his oath of office ; he is a man who prostitutes his job 
for personal gain.” He is all that, but, as Mr. Woods properly 
declares, he does not come in for half the blame that the people 
over him come in for, who really make it unsafe for him to do 
his job. Certainly citizens are unfair when they put a man in 
the job of enforcing law and order and give him the ordinary 
salary of a policeman. The pay is too small when policemen are 
to be exposed to special temptations. It was, for instance, 
reported some time ago that a quarter of a million dollars was 
waiting to be given by the gamblers to any one who would 
make it possible for them to * open up” in New York City! 

There is no particular temptation to the man on post patrelling 
the streets ; the great temptation comes to members of the force 
who are assigned to the special duties of regulating gambling, 
drinking, prostitution. The temptation is also great to the men 
who have the duty of keeping the town clean of certain kinds 
of criminals—wire-tappers, confidence men, pickpockets. “ If 
you pay them small salaries, if you make them subject to that 
temptation,” says Mr. Woods, “ then do not be surprised and do 
not complain if individual policemen yield to that temptation.” 


POLITICS AND THE POLICE 

Of course there should be no relation between politics and 
the police. But there has been. The trouble is that the average 
policeman has felt the need of “friends.” He has felt that the 
way to get good things, the way to be “in right,” is to have 
influential friends “ speak ” for him. 

This is not because the policeman is inherently bad, protests 
Mr. Woods. It is rather because of doubt as to the man at the 
top. When Mr. Woods became Commissioner, he made it clear 
that he would do more for a policeman with a good record who 
came to him frankly and honestly stated his case and his wishes 
than he would do for any “ friend ” of any policeman. 

Nor were the policemen alone in counting upon influential 
friendships. Mr. Woods said at Philadelphia : 

Friends used to call me up—they don’t-do it now—and say : 

“ We were arrested the other day for speeding.” I would say: 

“ Hard luck.” They would say: “ Well, can you do something 

about it?’ I would say: “I suppose I can—that is, if you 

haven’t got the money, I will lend you the money to pay your 
fine.” Then I would point out that what they had in mind was 
that they wanted me to direct the policeman to commit perjury. 

That doesn’t sound very good, and of course they didn’t think of 

it in those words ; but what they wanted in some way was for 

me, as the head of the police force, to convey to the policeman 

that he was not to testify in court to the facts as they were; he 
was to mitigate them a little. 

The other day a friend of mine was talking witha motor-cycle 
policeman whose job it is to handle speeders. He asked this po- 
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liceman, “ Well, how is this police job nowadays? We hear that 
things are going a little better in New York.” “Yes,” the co 
said, “ things ain’t the way they used to be. You don’t get worc 
now when you have arrested a man for speeding that he is a friend 
of the boss and that you are to change the complaint from speed- 
ing to smoking.” 
Every one who knows the metropolis will echo Mr. Woods’s 
conclusion : 

The New York policeman, by the way he stands up straight, 
by the shipshape appearance of him, by the way he walks up and 
down the street id goes about his business—I think you will 
agree with me that he has got a different vision of his job. 


THE VIGOR OF LIFE 


Mr. Roosevelt has lately been spending two weeks at the 
establishment of a physical trainer near New York for the pur- 
pose of putting himself in good condition for his winter’s work. 
His course of study at this educational institution consisted of 
boxing, walking, gymnasium work, diet—in other words, the 
usual course of a man who is training for an athletic contest of any 
kind. We have no doubt that he completed his course satisfac- 
torily to his preceptor, and received’a diploma summa cum laude. 

At the conclusion of his stay he gave some account of his 
work to the newspaper correspondents, and told them, in addi- 
tion, that while he was President the sight of one eye was 
practically destroyed by a blow which he received in a friendly 
boxing match with one of his aides in the White House. This 
announcement has excited a good deal of public interest, although 
the fact has been known to his intimate friends} for many 
years. 

Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly had a definite purpose in giving 
the interview to the newspapers. He profoundly believes that 
the body needs education and exercise as well as the mind and 
the spirit. The story which he told the newspaper reporters 
will focus public attention on this principle. If everybody who 
has been temporarily interested in the dramatic incident con- 
nected with the injury to his eye would turn to that chapter of 
his autobiography entitled “ The Vigor of Life,” Mr. Roosevelt's 
stay at Jack Cooper’s might prove to be of National benefit, 
for we cannot recall a more readable or convincing statement 
of the importance of a sound physical basis for the best intel- 
lectual and spiritual achievement. 

Some good people think that boxing, football, and universal 
physical training will blunt the intellect of “our American 
youth.” It certainly does not have this effect upon Mr. Roose- 
velt, for he came back from Jack Cooper’s and perpetrated one 
of the best of his characteristic epigrams. In a speech last week 
in behalf of Mayor Mitchel he referred to that fighting candidate 
and to his two opponents, the Tammany representative, Judge 
Hylan, and the pacifist representative, Mr. Hillquit, as follows : 

The foes of Mr. Mitchel have asked, “ Why should he dra 
himself in the American flag?’ I can answer. It is because the 
flag-will look out of place on either of the other two candidates. 

Mr. Roosevelt has not yet been permitted to fulfill his ardent 
desire to take a fighting part in the-war. But he is certainly 
recognized by every vigorous American as one of the best color- 
bearers that the Nation has had in its struggles of the last three 
years. 


CARROLL BECKWITH 


Carroll Beckwith was a warm, engaging personality and 
he had also a warm, vigorous touch with the brush. Though he 
did figure pieces, architectural scenes, and mural painting, his 
best work was in portraiture, as those will agree who saw his 
George Coleman at the recent Panama-Pacific ‘Exposition. 
Especially will those agree who have seen his William M. 
Chase at the John Herron Institute, Indianapolis—the portrait 
of a friend by a friend, of a Westerner by a Westerner. 

Beckwith was a Missourian. He was a boy when Mark 
Twain was enacting the deeds depicted in “Tom Sawyer.” 
When Carroll was about fifteen years old, the Beckwith family 
moved to Chicago, and there he showed his aptitude for art. 
After studying in Chicago he came to the National. Aepdomy 
of Design in New York City for instruction—an institution of 
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which he was later to be a prominent pillar. Then he went to 
Paris and became Carolus Duran’s pupil. So did John S. 
Sargent, and the two young men became chums. Better even 
than Sargent, Beckwith kept the quality of Carolus’s handling. 
It was broad and strong,and Beckwith went beyond his master in 
a heavy laying on of pigments and in sumptuousness of high color. 

Returning from Paris, Beckwith discovered that our own 
painters were not receiving recognition commensurate with their 
worth, so he organized the Society of American Artists, which 
did much in the desired direction. 

Beckwith took an equally vigorous stand against another 
band of artists—the Independents, who recently had “ two 
miles of art” at the Grand Central Palace in New York City. 
The older painter denounced them as a crazy bunch of self- 
advertising painters who followed the worship of ugliness. 


THE PACIFIC COAST AND WAR RELIEF 


A correspondent on the Pacific coast, Mrs. William Skeels, 
of Sacramento, California, writes to us that the reading of the 
article by Dorothy Canfield in The Outlook for September 19, 
“The Refugee: A Narrative of the Sufferings of Invaded France,” 
left her stunned and depressed. “ The picture,” she says, “seemed 
so hopeless! The one ray of brightness was the statement that 
there is an American Committee with clothing to distribute.” 

We here reprint this hopeful statement: 

She [the Refugee] looked down-at her skirt of threadbare, 
coarse black stuff. “ Do you know where I got this skirt ? Afters 
year of war I had nothing, nothing left in my wardrobe. We 
gave away to the poorer ones every garment we could possibly 
spare. And there was nothing, nothing left in any of the shops to 
buy. And I had no money to buy if there had been. How was I 
going to get an overcoat for Julien anda skirt for myself? The 
scrubwoman in Uncle Henri’s office noticed the patches and darns 
on my last skirt, and said the American Committee had some 
clothes to distribute. I went there—yes, I—holding out my hand 
like any — Bless Americans! There is no shame in being 
helped by them! 

Mrs. Skeels tells us of the remarkably interesting work which 
is being done in northern California and its vicinity to meet the 
needs so poignantly described by “The Refugee.” In Sacra- 
mento within a little over two months between four and five 
tons of new and partly worn garments have been collected and 
are now on their way to France, and more is coming in. Thanks 
to the generosity of the newspapers, much interesting publicity 
is being given to the movement. A large department store con- 
tributes to the success by sending its wagons for donations, 
packing the cases, and shipping them to San Francisco at its 
own expense. In the public announcements the only stipulation 
made is that the garments must be clean and in condition to 
repay for sending them on their long journey to Europe. The 
high quality of the contributions has been a source of real sur- 
prise to the committee in charge. People are sending in what 
they would ordinarily continue to use themselves—quantities 
of warm cloaks, suits, overcoats, wraps, furs, underwear, baby 
clothes, shoes, sheets, pillow-cases, and blankets which will give 
as good service as if new. 

The movement in Sacramento is spreading to all parts of 
northern California, and cases are coming in to the committee 
weighing up to five hundred pounds. Carson, Nevada, had a 
ten-day drive and forwarded sixty sacks and four large boxes 
of clothing. As the Eastern committees of women for similar 
relief enterprises work very largely through the American 

. Fund for French Wounded, whose executive office is at 20 West 

Twenty-third Street, New York City, the Pacific coast commit- 

tee is working under the direction of Mlle. Cahen, of San 

Francisco, who has been appointed the official representative on 

the Pacific coast of the Queen of Belgium. 

- As always happens when human sympathies are given free 

dlay, there is a reflex action to this warm-hearted philanthropy. 

his is shown in a letter to the Sacramento Committee from a 
woman living in a mining community near Yosemite, who wrote, 

Mrs. Skeels informs us, as follows: 

The refugees are not the only ones being benefited by this 
movement. It is broadening every one of us. Only last week a 
woman whose husband is working in the oil fields, leaving her 
alone with four small children, had to take her baby in arms to 
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a hospital. When she returned in four days, she found her chil- 

dren well taken care of, house cleaned from top to bottom, accu- 

mulated mending and darning done, many new garments made, 

a warm meal awaiting her, and all the women back in their own 

homes unwilling to take any blame for the friendly invasion. 

To those who are cast down and discouraged by the horrors 
of the present war the work which Mrs. Skeels describes ought 
certainly to be an encouragement. For the war on its civic 
side, as well as in the camps and trenches, is bringing out and 
strengthening some of the finest, but too often latent, qualities 
of American life. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH. PAN- 
GERMANY 


WHAT THE CRISIS ON ITALY’S FRONT 
MEANS TO AMERICA 


MERICAN soldiers are at last in the trenches. This news 
has come at the same time with despatches telling how 
our enemies, the Germans (side by side with those who 

are nominally not, but really are, our enemies, the Austrians), 
have overwhelmed our Italian allies, driven them from the 
heights and down on to the Venetian plain. Our handful of men, 
as they are baptized with fire and thus admitted to the full fellow- 
ship with the defenders of the faith of liberty, are the pledge of 
our fealty to the cause against which the armies of Pan-Ger- 
many are delivering along the Isonzo a stunning blow. 

Those of us who have been imagining Germany as starving 
and desperately weakened, and who have been hoping that vic- 
tory over Prussian militarism might conceivably soon come by 
way of an uprising among the German people themselves, are 
the ones most likely to be shocked into temporary pessimism by 
the defeat that Germany has administered to Italy’s army. 
There has been much talk in this country in supposedly 
responsible quarters that it was a mistake to insist upon victory 
over Germany, because that would tend to unite the German 
people with their Government, and that the only way really to 
win the war was to forswear the winning of the war and thus 
let the German people come over to our side! Dreamers of 
such a dream are not easily wakened ; but perhaps some of 
them may be aroused by what has happened to Italy. While 
our dreamers dream, and while we make our preparations for 
fighting, Germany is going relentlessly on her way to a goal 
which she can win only with victory. And toward that goal 
she has advanced one stage farther on the plains of Venice. 

That goal to which Germany is directing her mind and her 
might may be named Pan-Germany. That is a word that 
Americans must learn the meaning of and must remember. 
We have not seen its meaning explained in the same compass 
with such effectiveness as in the group of three articles under 
the general title “ The Fallacy of a German Peace,” by André 
Chéradame, in the “ Atlantic Monthly ” for November. This 
group of articles ought to be printed in a cheap form and 
widely distributed. In the space here at our command we can 
only indicate some of the more important points of those 
articles. The map which accompanies this editorial depicts 
roughly the boundaries of Pan-Germany. If such an empire 
were to rise from this war, there is not a home in this land 
that would not feel the malign consequences of it. The Ameri- 
can citizen who lives on the hills of New England, or on the 
prairies of the West, or in the Southern land of cotton, or 
along the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains, is vitally 
concerned in what Germany is doing to-day north of the 
Adriatic. And what is of consequence is not primarily what 
she is doing to Italy, but what she is doing to Austria. 

Germany does not need to hold an acre of Italian soil, or to 
retain any one of the more than seventy million acres ‘of Bel- 
gian, French, and Russian soil which she now holds, in order 
to accomplish her ambition. She can surrender Belgium, and 
all northern France, and all of Russia that she now occupies, 
and all of Italy which she may yet occupy, and still achieve the 
greatest victory since Rome conquered the world. 

Weshall not attempt even to outline here André Chéradame’s 
account of what Germany has already gained. by way of the 
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Pan-Germany as now maintained by force of arms is designated by solid black. The solid white lines following the old eastern and western 
frontiers of Germany mark' off the territory (Russian, French, and Belgian) which Germany could surrender without destroying Pan-Ger- 
many. The dotted white lines mark the boundaries of nations which as Germany’s vassals would be essential to the success of Pan-Germany 


spoils of war. That she has rifled the treasures of Belgium and 
France; that she has seized coal and iron mines in France and 
Belgium and Poland ; that she has stolen horses and cattle and 
grain and food products of all kinds; that she has laid hold 
on machinery of all sorts, taken it to pieces, and transported it 
into Germany ; that she has robbed private owners in enemy 
countries of securities and jewels and silver plate and works of 
art; that she has forcibly enlisted the labor of the civilian 
population of occupied territory so that to-day Germany owns 
forty-two million slaves—all this we may for the present pur- 
pose pass by, keeping it in mind only as an indication of what 
Germany would be willing to do with her might if she could 
win world dominion. It is world dominion by Germany, not 
merely what she does in trying to secure it, which the free 
peoples of the earth must give their utmost to prevent. 
© that world dominion she is already well on her way. 

Let us state some of the facts that André Chéradame marshals. 
We shall state them very largely in his own words. 

* In 1914 Prussian militarism held sway over only the 68,000,- 
000 inhabitants of the German Empire. At the beginning of 
1917 it had been extended by consent or by force tu the 
176,000,000 ple of Pan-Germany.” As Friedrich Nau- 
mann has said: “ Mitteleuropa is in existence to-day. Nothing 
is lacking save its organs of movement and action. These 
organs can be provided by its two Emperors [the German 
Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria-Hungary], since they have 
at their disposal the necessary elements for the creation of a 
common army.” Even if the Kaiser’s armies were to withdraw 
from Russia, Poland, Belgium, and France, ‘“‘ Pan-Germany 
would still include 150,000,000 people.” In the Allied nations 
“ people continue to speak of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey as though these states remained just as they 
were before the war.” As a matter of fact, they do not exist any 
longer as separate states in a quadruple alliance. Turkey, Bulga- 





ria, and Austria-Hungary are not the allies of Germany ; they 
are Berlin’s vassals. The influence of these countries with Berlin 
is “ less than that of Saxony or Bavaria ;” and “the rulers at 
Constantinople, Sofia, Vienna, and Budapest are simply marion- 
ettes moved by threads which are pulled by Berlin.” Indeed, 
what now exists is more than Central Europe; it is Pan- 
Germany extending into Asia. There is no longer even a 
Germany ; “ instead there is Pan-Germany.” 

What is necessary to the preservation of this Pan-Germany, 
the extinguisher of freedom, the great anarch among world 
empires? Look at the map we publish above. Belgium can 
be sacrificed, northern France can be and even Alsace-Lor- 
raine might be given up; all of Poland could be turned back. 
But Austria-Hungary is essential, and so is enough of the 
Balkans, including Serbia, Bulgaria, and the occupied province 
of Rumania, to establish a line of domination through Con- 
stantinople to the point where British troops in Mesopotamia 
have drawn its limits. 

What will break up this new and menacing empire of Pan- 
Germany? 

Will the cry of “no annexations, no indemnities”? Those 
who remain credulous in spite of German lies and German 
treachery say that it would. They point to the map and say that 
if Serbia was not annexed or any of Rumania this Pan-Ger- 
many would fall apart. Of course no one in his senses could 
believe that the Germans would give up Serbia unless forced 
to do so by the most ruthless methods. “ Of course it is easy to 
imagine that Germany would give her signature to treaties of 
settlement even involving Serbia. But treaties signed by Ger- 
many have no value whatever.” Even supposing that Berlin were 

arty to a treaty concerning Serbia, “ this treaty might allow 
erbia to exist in theory, but not in fact.” “ Serbia is one great 
graveyard. Her population has been systematically butchered 
by the Bulgarians, with German approval.” The principle of 
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“no indemnities” would keep Serbia in this state of misery ; 
and the principle of “ no annexation ” would not prevent Serbia 
from remaining a subject nation, a link in the Pan-German 
chain. . 

As Lloyd George has said, and as our map proclaims, the 
first condition of peace must be the complete and unrestricted 
restoration of Serbia. 

But Serbia’s independence can never be assured so long as 
Germany remains practical master of the fifty million people 
of Austria-Hungary. “The pledge of Serbia’s independence, 
therefore, does not lie in Serbia, but north of the Danube. This 
pledge involves the liberation of the peoples under Hapsburg 
domination.” 

Austria-Hungary is the key to this war—the only key that 
will unlock the door that will lead to liberty for the world. 

Now will Americans see why Germany has poured her divis- 
ions across the Austrian heights into Italy? She has been 
demonstrating to Austria-Hungary that she is master ; but she 
has been at the same time treating Austria-Hungary as her 
partner. It is in Austria-Hungary that she must have strength, 
for without Austria-Hungary Pan-Germany vanishes. 

Our Italian allies are not fighting a subordinate war of their 
own against a nation with which we are not at war; they are 
fighting at the point closest to our enemy’s vitals. 

What has been happening in northern Italy has been happen- 
ing to us. Our men in the trenches in France are fighting the 
enemy that Italy is fighting. The rout on the Isonzo is the 
latest and the clearest summons to America to put forth her 
utmost might with utmost speed. 


MR. GERARD’S BOOK’ 


Mr. James W. Gerard’s anticipated volume, “ My Four 
Years in Germany,” is a.valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the German nation. It is true that it does not add many 
material facts to those already furnished us by the newspaper 
correspondents. But it puts them together in a connected nar- 
rative, and in that narrative they possess an authority which in 
the fragmentary utterances of newspaper correspondents they 
did not possess. 

Mr. Gerard was formerly a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. He has therefore a judicially trained 
mind, accustomed to consider both sides of any disputed ques- 
tion, to estimate the value of evidence, to distinguish between 
hearsay and direct trustworthy testimony. He has been for 
four years our Ambassador to Germany, and_ has had extraor- 
dinary advantages for studying at first hand the character of 
the rulers of the German people who are responsible for the 
great tragedy. He has akeen mind, able to pierce disguises and 
see the difference between real and sham democracy. And, 
finally, he is characteristically American, with no trace of snob- 
bery on the one hand or of the spirit of patronage on the other. 
These characteristics of the author give to his book a distinct 
historical value. 

An illustration of his judicial temperament is afforded by his 
chapter on “ Prisoners of War,” which gives certainly the best 
and probably the worst that can be said for Germany on this 
subject. Contradictory reports have reached us in America, prob- 
ably because contradictory policies have been pursued by differ- 
ent commanders in different camps. If we should read in a daily 
paper the statement that “ over fifty-five per cent of the families 
in Berlin are families living in one room,” it would seem to us 
incredible ; but when the statement is made by a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York it is to be taken 
seriously. Much more within the bounds of belief is the state- 
ment of the Encyclopedia Britannica that the percentage of 
dwellings, or of families living in dwellings, of one or two 
rooms in Berlin in 1905 was 45.2. We read some years 
ago, on the whole with admiration for German efficiency 
in caring for the poor, Mr. Frederic C. Howe’s volume on 
“ Sociological Germany,” but our enthusiasm is abated when 
this ex- tells “T have had letters from 


bassador us, 
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workingmen who have worked in America, begging me for 
a steerage fare to America, saying that their insurance pay- 
ments were so large that they could not save money out of 
their wages.” We were familiar with the general proposition 
that in Germany the military power is superior to the civil 
authorities. But this propdition becomes a very real and a very 
irritating fact when we read Mr. Gerard’s account of the diffi- 
culties he experienced as an Ambassador in getting any atten- 
tion paid to his official complaints, because the military authori- 
ties would pay no attention to the transmission of those com- 
plaints through the highest civil authorities in the Empire; and 
we read with admiration the account of the characteristic 
method which our American fellow-citizen took to break through 
the cordon of official self-conceit and get a hearing: “ I begged 
the Chancellor to break down diplomatic precedent and allow 
me to speak with the military authorities who decided these 
questions. I said, ‘ If I cannot get an answer to my proposition 
about prisoners, [ will take a chair and sit in front of your 
palace in the street until I receive an answer.’ The result was 
a meeting in my office.” 

Mr. Gerard’s indignation against the “ predatory Potsdam 
gang” is less fervently and dramatically expressed than Dr. 
van Dyke’s, but it is quite as deep, and his conviction that no 
compromise is possible is quite as assured. He allows neither 
himself nor his readers to entertain any illusions as to the 
seriousness of the conflict in which the United States is in- 
volved. In his Foreword on the gravity of the situation he 
makes it clear that unconditional surrender cannot be forced 
from the gang until their fighting power is exhausted. And 
exhaustion is not yet. A German revolution is not to be expected, 
for “ a revolution of the army is impossible, and at home there 
are only boys and old men, easily kept-in subjection by the 
police.” The lack of food will not end the war. “ Certainly the 
people will suffer ; but still more certainly this war will not be 
ended because of the starvation of Germany.” Nor will it be 
ended for lack of men. Mr. Gerard estimates that there are 
about nine million effectives under arms, and the four hundred 
thousand who every year come of military age he apparently 
thinks are enough to supply the annual losses. 

There is no alternative for us but to fight on until we bring 
the war to a triumphant conclusion. His first and last word 
to the American people is this: “I believe that we are not only 
justly in this war, but prudently in this war. If we had stayed 
out and the war had been drawn or won by Germany, we should 
have been attacked, and that while Europe stood grinning by ; 
not directly at first, but through an attack on some Central or 
South American state to which it would be at least as difficult 
for us to send troops as for Germany. And what if this 

werful nation, vowed to war, were once firmly established in 
N oan or Central America? What of our boasted isolation 
then ?” 

Even if the discontent in Germany is more ominous and the 
military party less powerful than Mr. Gerard thinks, it is cer- 
tain that America must act on the assumption that he is right 
and that we must put forth all our energies in the resolve to 
win a peace through victory that will make it forever impossi- 
ble for Germany to make another attempt to establish a Roman 
Empire throughout the world, with Cesar for its king, war for 
its trade, and Odin for its god. 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


One of the most misunderstood slogans of the war is the 
hrase “ Business as usual.” If it means that American industry 
is to go on just as though there were no war, it is a perfectly 
useless slogan. No business in the country is being conducted 
to-day as it was in August, 1914. , 

But if it means that the manufacturers and merchants of the 
United States must continue, and even redouble, their usua 
energy, thrift, skill, and persistence, it is one of the best mottoes 
of the times. For without the characteristic energy of American 
business we should have no Liberty Bond sales, and without 
Liberty Bond sales we might just as well call home every man 
from the war zone. 

These’ remarks are prompted by a letter: which we have 
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received from a reader in Cleveland, Mr. Charles W. Mears, who 
is associated with one of the most important manufacturing 
industries of that energetic and thoroughly American city. In 
a recent issue of The Outlook there appeared an article on this 
question, from which we quote the following sentences : 

Can there be “ business as usual” while we are fighting in the 
great war? ... 

The Zeppelins ended “ business as usual” in England. 

Must we learn the lesson as did England? Must we wait until 
our coast towns have been bombarded from the skies or ruth- 
lessly shelled by submarines before we realize that war is now 
thd Nation’s business, and that there can be no “business as 
usual” until the survivors of our armies in France have returned 
victorious from the battlefields? .. . 

The hoarding of money has always been condemned as an un- 
social act, but it is better, in a time like this, that a man should 
bury his gold in a cellar than use it selfishly in employing labor 
in non-essential production or in the consumption of materials 
without which the democracies of the world will go down in 
defeat. ... 

We cannot continue “business as usual” without paying for 
our folly in untold blood and treasure. There is only one job for 
us now—the winning of the war. 


Mr. Mears writes to us, in comment upon the above, a letter 
from which we quote the following sentences : 

I have altogether lost patience with The Outlook and with all 
other publications that share its opinion as expressed in the arti- 
cle “ Business as Usual” in the issue of the 12th of September. 

The reason the Allies were compelled to come to the United 
States for financial aid was that their business was forced par- 
tially to suspend, and their people were warned, as you are warn- 
ing Americans, to hoard their ee When American business 
suspends, in response to your hoarding appeal, this country too 
will be bankrupt, and, having no prosperous ally to help us out, 
our fate will be without remedy. 

The war is an extraordinary expense upon us which can be 
met, not by business as usual, but by business unusual. 

There is no greater folly than encouraging the stagnation of 
business as an alleged assistance to the Government. 

There are many plants in this country for which the Govern- 
ment can have no war use. There are many workmen in this 
country for whom the Government can have no war use. These 
must be kept employed or else we shall have economic disaster 
at home as well as hansen of war abroad. 

The poverty of England and France to-day is due to the fact 
that these nations have not sufficient business activity to pay the 
cost of war. Why does The Outlook endeavor to reduce the 
United States to the same pathetic condition ? 


Many years ago a very wise New Englander of our acquaint- 
ance, for fifty years experienced in religious teaching, said : “ I 
am convinced that nine-tenths of the theological controversies 
that have agitated the world have been controversies about 
words, and I rather think the other tenth have been also.” 

It is our belief that this is also true of most business contro- 
versies. When the two parties to a discussion can agree on a 
definition in industry, finance, or economics, their antagonism 
generally disappears. There is a current story of the small daugh- 
ter of a devoted family who once defined faith as “ believing 
things you know are not so.” If we accept this definition 
of faith, it is perfectly useless to discuss those great intangible 
and mysterious forces of life which lie outside the domain of 
physical phenomena. Is it not clear that the apparent difference 
between our Cleveland correspondent and The Outlook writer 
whom he criticises is really a difference of definition and not of 
principle? If we define “ business as usual” to mean wast 
and extravagance, then Mr. Mears is in agreement with The 
Outlook. Lf we define the phrase as meaning redoubled energy 
and thrift, then The Outlook’s writer agrees with Mr. Mears. 

If the article to which Mr. Mears refers gave even to one 
reader the impression that The Outlook was in favor of hoard- 
ing and of business stagnation the words were chosen unfortu- 
nately. What we advocate is thrift, not hoarding; a direction 
of business into new channels, not stagnation. 

It is a plain fact that business cannot and does not.go on as 
usual in one sense of the word. The war has taken labor from 
the factories, clerks, salesmen, and manufacturers from the 
counting-rooms, materials from the warehouses, and money from 
the pocketbooks. Every manufacturer and merchant must find 
new ways of supplying the wants and adding to the wealth of 


the community. Economy is being considered as it was never 
considered before. 

But in economy some simple principles must be remembered. 
Economy does not necessarily mean buying a cheap thing. In 
fact, the purchase of a cheap article is often the worst kind of 
extravagance, and the right kind of expenditure is always 
thrift. In times of peace a consumer can get on even when he - 
buys cheap things, employing the word cheap in its obnoxious 
sense. He can buy a cheap suit of clothes, and if in the first 
rain-storm it shrinks or fades or the dye runs he has plenty of 
money to buy another suit the next day. But in time of war 
he cannot and must not do this. He must insist on getting 
quality and durability for his money, for whatever he buys 
must be bought to last. 

For these reasons we should prefer to use, instead of the slo- 
gan “ Business as usual,” the slogan “ Quality first.”” We must 
have quality in our men in the trenches, quality in their equip- 
ment, quality in the intelligence and spirit of the officers who 
direct them, and quality in the business at home which is going 
to supply them with the food, clothing, and munitions that they 
must have in order to fight our battles. 


THE PRIMITIVE FOLK SONGS OF 
BROADWAY 


Is America a musical Nation? If you judge it by the works 
of American composers that appear from time to time on con- 
cert programmes, you will be inclined to think not. There is 
very little of that sort of music that the public hears which has 
any distinction. The other day the Philharmonic Society of 
New York performed Henry Hadley’s Fourth Symphony in D 
Minor, and rendered good service in doing so. This orchestra, 
which has been molded into a very good instrument by its con- 
ductor, Mr. Stransky, played it with spirit and intelligence. 
The merits of this American composition were well displayed. 
There was some specific reason for judging this as an American 
composition, because, besides being the work of an American 
composer, it purported to be a musical interpretation of Amer- 
ica itself. As its title, “ North, East, South, West,” indicates, 
its four movements are designed to portray the spirit of the 
four great sections of the country. The first movement, inter- 
preting the North, with its broad introductory and closing har- 
monies of a somewhat religious effect, is a piece of substantial 
writing. Its second movement, interpreting the East, contained 
some lively dance rhythms. Its third movement, corresponding 
to the traditional scherzo, contained passages obviously based 
on the plantation songs of the Southern Negro. The finale, of a 
somewhat breezy character, had a snatch of the music of the 
Indian to the accompaniment of the Indian drum. The whole 
effect, however, was German, with ragtime fixings. 

To hear a symphony like this makes one wonder whether 
America, after all, can ever become a musical Nation. There is 
no question about the musicianship of the composer of such a 
symphony as this. It is quite as sound, quite as much at ease, 
quite as well blended with melodic invention, as that of many a 
contemporary foreign composer whose work is regarded as of 
consequence enough to import for the consumption of American 
audiences. And Mr. Hadley is by no means exceptional among 
the composers of America. One could name a dozen who are 
quite as competent as the average modern German composer, 
and certainly half a dozen who are much more interesting. The 
impression, however, one gets from them all, more or 1 is 
somewhat the same as one gets from the traditional boarding- 
house fare. You miss the flavor of home cooking. The spon- 
taneity has gone out from it. Home cooking yay not be spon- 
taneous, but if it is good it tastes as if it were. (The work of the 
American composer, as a rule, sounds as if it Were the work of 
a talented man who had been thoroughly drilled into a sense of 
conformity. And the standards that he follows, the fashions to 
which he conforms, are those of the group with whom he has 
studied—generally in some German musical center. And when 
he tries to be American he does himself the injustice of appear- 
ing in the role of a mid-European’s idea of an imitation Indian. 

There is a cult among American musicians that has as its 
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ideal the development of an American school of music. It is a 
very sincere form of idealism. Those who adhere to it have 
conceived the doctrine that the only original music in America 
is Indian music, and possibly, some concede, Negro music. 
According to their logic, therefore, if an American composer is 
going to be original and American he must use the only original 
American musical material to be had. The result is much the 
same as was produced by the English confectioner in the early 
days who advertised American ice-cream soda and served his 
customers with a mixture of ice and cream and baking soda. Most 
of our American music is, in fact, German, and all the Negro 
and Indian garnishings do not change its essential character. 

Our American musical circles, as a matter of fact, are unassimi- 
lated to America even when they consist of Americans. Of course 
the Germans among us have brought over their German mu- 
sical traditions, and we have profited immensely in consequence. 
So have immigrants from other countries brought the traditions 
of their several lands. As a consequence, Americans who have 
formed the habit of going to concerts have developed a cosmo- 
politan, if at times undiscriminating, taste in music; but they 
have heard little American music, and what little they have 
heard has in many cases been essentially European and pre- 
dominantly German. 

The reason for all this is that the majority of those who estab- 
lish the musical standards of this country are not really in 
sympathy with the average American’s musical inclinations. 
They are looking for American music in every direction except 
where there are Americans. They will search through the 
pueblos of the Hopis, and never once think of Broadway. They 
will study the musical tastes of the Black Belt, and ignore alto- 
gether the musical tastes of the Loop district. 

Every nation, no matter how sophisticated, has a substratum 
of people’s music. In most countries it is anonymous. No one 
knows who first conceived most of the folk melodies that have 
arisen in Russia or Scotland. On the other hand, the really 
distinctive folk music of America is not anonymous, though it 
almost might as well be. It has arisen since the invention of 
the printing-press, and that fact has prevented anonymity. It 
is printed with all its musical solecisms and crudities, and it is 
sold in shops and reproduced on phonographie dises. It is folk 
music nevertheless. Tt thrives luxuriantly on Broadway and in 
the Loop district, and wherever else there are throngs and 
streams of people. But it also is spread throughout the little 
towns and villages of the country. It is the music of the rich as 
well as of the poor. It is true folk music, for it survives even 
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A PLAN FOR RAISING MILLIONS FOR 


ATHERS and mothers and sisters and sweethearts who 
kK have been and will be bidding good-by to drafted men 

taking trains for the cantonments or to bluejackets throng- 
ing the decks that are to carry them overseas know that to our 
soldiers and sailors the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
an anchor to windward. 

What is that anchor? It is represented usually by a one-story 
building, say forty feet wide by a hundred and twenty long—a 
great warm room full of friendly men. There is a cup of coffee 
in the corner. At the back of the room many feet of motion- 
picture film are being reeled off. There is the sound of a piano, 
of familiar tunes, of massed singing, of the records of a talk- 
ing-machine. There are piles of hymn-books and popular-song 
books. There are stereopticon and lantern slides; boxing- 
gloves, and baseballs and bats, and the paraphernalia of basket- 
ball, volley-ball, quoits, of wrestling and other athletic bouts 
(each Young Men’s Christian Association center has a physical 
director). There is a soda-water fountain. There are soap and 
towels and matches and candles and blankets. There is a library 
with free books. There are lectures and courses in French and 
other subjects. There is a typewriter. There is a chance to read 
and talk and lounge. Above all, there is plenty of free writing 
paper, pens and ink, and comfortable chairs and tables—a 
contrast to the stub pencil and the bit of scrap paper and the 
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where attempts have been made to smother it by education. Its 
most distinguishing characteristic is what is called ragtime, 
which is only a specific and very ingratiating form of syncopa- 
tion. It has, however, other elements. Some of these may have 
been borrowed from the Negro, who in turn probably borrowed 
them from the Indians. There have been interesting theories 
propounded as to the origin of this American folk music. Some 
of them would trace it to dance-halls that flourished along the 
Mississippi. Others trace the main element of it to South 
America and the Caribbean. Whatever its origin may have 
been, however, this American folk music is to-day as distinct- 
ively American as anything we have. It belongs to America as 
truly as the Hungarian dance belongs to Hungary. The Amer- 
ican who likes baseball likes this music. If we are ever going 
to have in this country musical art that is really American, it 
will have to be developed by people who are not ashamed of 
this folk music; more than that, who have it in their hearts, 
their fingers, and their heels. 

‘Fhe man who has come nearest to embodying this music in 
a form that can lay some claim to art is not an American at all 
except by intention and legal process, but an Australian, Percy 
Grainger. There are other American musicians who like rag- 
time and all that goes with it; but most of them cannot get 
over the feeling that it has nothing to do with music. Like 
Lord Melbourne’s religion, music, according to them, ought not 
to be allowed to “ invade the sphere of private life.” 

This is not a plea for the surrender of any musical standards. 
It is not a plea for the sacrifice of even the sternest ideals as 
to the art of music. Rather, it is a statement of facts that ought 
to make American composers more rigid than ever in the exam- 
ination of their own work, and more determined than ever to be 
inexorable in cutting out of their own work whatever is not sin- 
cerely and honestly their own, and the best of which they are 
capable. There is nothing, in fact, more certain to degrade art 
than the spirit of the copyist and the worship of convention. 
Form and structure are of the essence of art, but spontaneity 
is of the essence of the artist. When American musicians learn 
to take this folk music, which, if they are normal Americans, 
they in their secret hearts like, and use it as musicians with an 
artistic conscience use any material, they may produce work 
that the world will take note of. 

Perhaps the educated musician has become too sophisticated 
to let this music of the American people flow through him. 
Perhaps the outstanding musical genius of America may be 
found in the musical Nazareth of Broadway. 


THE FIGHTING MAN 
DEFENSE AND THE REASONS FOR IT 


back of a board held on a fellow’s knee in the cold camp out- 
side. 

Because the Young Men’s Christian Association makes it 
so easy to write, thousands more of soldiers’ letters have gone 
home than would otherwise have gone. Every such letter is one 
more clutch on a man’s soul to preserve him from forgetfulness 
and recklessness, no matter whether he be a homesick recruit or 
a seasoned trooper. We civilians do not realize the reaction 
when the duty of drill is done for the day. 

Here is where the Young Men’s Christian Association comes 
in. It.eases down the man to the normal and does not let him 
plunge to the abnormal. Every Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation center is some reminder of home warmth in the midst of 
the new, raw, chilly camp environment, where old friends and 
old habits and the steadying influences of home are left behind, 
and many social influences of restraint are lacking. At such a 
time the soldier, facing the perils of commercialized vice, needs 
the wholesome influence of men and women living normal lives. 

To keép men clean, so that they may live straight and return 
so, or, if they must give up their lives, so that they may die 
clean—this is the first task of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

To do this it is expanding its army and ravy undertakings 
as fast as our Government is expanding its Army and Navy. 
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In every camp there is a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building—or “ hut,” as it is called—for every five thousand men. 
It is one story high. In this country it costs about $6,000, abroad 
about $15,000. 

Nearly two thousand Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries are now engaged in war work. By July 1, 1918, the 
work will need four thousand more. Who will go? Fortunately 
the two colleges of the Young Men’s Christian Association, as 
well as its six summer schools, providing war-work courses, have 
already trained 836 men. Hundreds more are now in training. 
Some eleven thousand men from many callings in life have 
applied for war-work service, but the standards—physical, men- 
tal, social, spiritual—are high, and many who apply cannot be 
accepted. 

Nor can such a work be confined to our own men. General 
Pershing says: “‘ The greatest service that America can immedi- 
ately render France is to extend the Association’s work to the 
entire French army.” Has any body of men in the world a greater 
claim upon us than have the heroic fighters of France? There 
are about four million French troops, and there are some three 
thousand camps where the Young Men’s Christian Association 
would be heartily welcomed by prominent officials. They ask 
the Association to send over at least five hundred thoroughly 
capable American secretaries. Some have already sailed. Others 
will follow. The work will be started at about a hundred centers, 
with the hope that it will be extended to at least a thousand. 

No wonder, too, that a seasdned fighter like General Hugh 
Scott, late Chief of Staff, and a member of the Root Commis- 


sion to Russia, says of the proposed Young Men’s Christian - 


Association work in that country : “It appeals to me as an Amer- 
ican, as a soldier, and as a Christian. It will help the Russians 
and it will also help us.” Since the war began Russia has called 
to the colors over thirteen million men. About half that number 
are now serving. In view of the unsettled conditions in Russia, 
the introduction of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
should make both for an immediately greater working military 
efficiency and a more triumphant spirit among the soldiers as 
well as] make for future fruitage. Leading officials in State, 
Church, and the Army welcome the work already started at 
several points to which American leaders are being sent. 

Italy, where the work has already a foothold, now sends a 
special call. For, with Germans now on Italian soil, Italy needs 
heartening. Mr. Francis Bowes Sayre, President Wilson’s son- 
in-law, has just returned from Italy, where he has been influen- 
tial in starting and maintaining the work at many points. 
Leaders recognized by the military authorities are urging the 
sending of some two hundred more secretaries. 

Finally, there is the work among the six million or more pris- 
oners of war throughout the warring countries. Think what it 
means to them, concentrated in confined areas, to be distracted 
from that confinement—to be organized for athletics or games 
or classes, to get clothes and books and writing material, a 
chance at some musical instrument, and particularly to find help 
towards the consolations of their own religions. 


The emphasis put upon entertainment may have led a few 
to doubt whether the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
really doing much aggressive religious work in the camps. 
Of course “welfare work” will be done. But the religious 
problem is just as much a case of close grips—of fearlessly 
cane the things that ruin, of surely naming the Power that 

elps. 

here is no time to lose. Conventional ways of evangelism 
may be inapplicable, for the very reason that war has swept 
away conventions and has left only realities. “In soldier audi- 
ences,” says the National War Work Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, “where all alike have made 
some tremendous sacrifice, it no longer sounds foolish for men 
to be talking of One who made it his supreme business to 
sacrifice.” Direct religious influence, however, is more effect- 
ively exerted among soldiers by personal contact and in Bible 
classes than in public meetings. 

It should be added that through these classes the distribution 
of the million Testaments which the American Bible Society 
supplies free to the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
chiefly managed. The plan of scattering Testaments indiscrim- 
inately through tents and barracks is a mistaken zeal. The 
story about the soldier who possessed a collection of seven 
Testaments, presented to him by different societies, is probably 
no baseless rumor, any more than is that of the thanks of another 
for the extra-good cigarette paper afforded by the Testament 
pages. Hence the Association gives Testaments only where 
there is a serious wish to have them. 

There is such desire. There is plenty of it. As a private 
said the other day : “ There’s nothing like this soldiering busi- 
ness to make a fellow think about God.” 

Never has such an opportunity come to keep men straight 
in the service to which they have committed their lives. 

Last spring the Young Men’s Christian Association began 
its war work by raising several million dollars for necessary 
expenses. But the work has grown by leaps and bounds. For 
the work among the army and navy men in this country to 
July 1, 1918, a dozen millions will be needed, and more for our 
army and navy men overseas. The work in Russia will demand 
over $3,000,000, that in France over $2,000,000, that in Italy 
over $1,000,000, and that in the prisoner-of-war camps at least 
$1,000,000. There will also inevitably be expansions not now 
taken into account. 

The cost of other phases of the war to our Government, it is 
estimated, exceeds $50,000,000 a day. Is it, then, too much to 
ask that for the Young Men’s Christian Association war work 
of the greater part of a year we should contribute the neces- 
sary $35,000,000? In the eight days from November 11 to 
November 18, inclusive, the Association is planning to raise this 
great sum. 

It will mean sacrifice on the part of many givers. But is not 
the sacrifice worth while? We are being taxed billions for 
defense through war. Let us give millions for the defense of our 
walriors. 


THE WAR ON ALCOHOL 
PROTESTS FROM TWO SIDES 


I—ANTI-LIQUOR MEN ATTACK AN ALLY 


tration of a melancholy phase of many reform movements. 

Social reformers, too often forgetting the main object 
about which they ought to be united, stop to belabor each other 
about details quite as severely as they belabor the enemy. Our 
two correspondents, because The Outlook cannot agree with 
them as to the wisdom of forcing an immediate prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages by amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution, turn upon us with severity. We can only hope that 
they are attacking the liquor traffic in their own immediate 
communities with equal vigor. 


’ VHE two letters printed herewith afford an interesting illus- 





The Outlook has not said, nor does it believe, that war 
time is a bad time to fight the use of alcohol. But it has said, 
and does believe, that war time is not the time to amend the 
Constitution of the United States unless such an amendment 
is practically unanimously believed to be essential for the win- 
ning of the war. 

he National commission which we proposed in the editorial 
to which our correspondents object was not proposed for the 
purpose of determining the evils of alcohol, but of formulating 
the best plan for suppressing those evils. If the commission 
should decide upon National prohibition, enacted either by 
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statute or Constitutional amendment, it will lay before the coun- 
try the method by which the Government would deal with the 
property and labor interests involved. Lincoln — that 
the Government should buy the freedom of the slaves, but the 
South rejected his offer. 

In our judgment Congress has already taken one very wise step 
in the liquor question. It has prohibited the manufacture of 
whisky, brandy, gin, and other distilled spirits at least for the 
duration of the war. It must be said, in order to be just to the 
liquor interests (or, if our correspondents prefer the phrase, 
to “give the devil his due”), that ~~ have accepted this war 
legislation with very little protest. If this form of National 
prohibition is continued when peace is declared, as we hope it 
will be, the liquor interests will have had time to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions. 

The evils of indulgence in alcohol certainly cannot be sue- 
cessfully removed by indulgence in passion, vituperation, or 
injustice. We are sure our correspondents will agree with us in 
this even if they do not agree with our attitude on prohibition 
by Constitutional amendment. 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have been a devoted reader of The Outlook for some fifteen 
years, and I think I have read it more carefully than any other 
periodical that comes to my table. Hundreds of times I have 
quoted it from the pulpit and elsewhere. [ have greatly admired 
its sane and well-balanced editorials. But I declare that when I 
read your editorial on “ The Anti-Aleoholic Movement ” I laid 
down the paper in utter disgust. I do not care to take the article 
point by point; I simply wish to register my protest and assert, 
in my judgment, that your statements of fact are not true and 
that your position is not logical with your general attitude as 
regards all other questions. The movement did not begin wi th 
the six sermons by Dr. Lyman Beecher, valuable as was his 
contribution, but began far back of that date. Of course The 
- Outlook must know that the first temperance society was organ- 
ized in this county (Saratoga) in 1808, by Dr. William J. Clark. 
You advocate “a small commission ” to study the facts. We 
are commissioned to death already; besides, The Outlook is 
surely aware that we know enough about the evil from every 
point of view already—facts which have gone on record and 
which have been accepted by business men, professional men, 
and leading statesmen, as well as the Christian element of our 
country. 

Again, you speak of this as being an unfavorable time to 
bring up the issue “ when the best thought and energy of the 
Nation are occupied with the problem of its own self-preserva- 
tion.” If drink has not something to do with self-preservation, 
then David Lloyd George has been wrong in his estimate, 
and, in fact, all Europe. This is just the time to strike, for 
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on a previous page (239) you say, “ These are not ordinary 
times.” 

Once more. You speak of this whole question as one to be 
regulated “by the local community ” rather than the Nation. 
Have you forgotten the stand you took as regards the Japanese 

uestion in California? That is not a State question, but a Na- 
tional one most decidedly. The soldiers wanted the canteen, but. 
the Nation did not; sailors wanted grog, but the Nation did 
not. These were not local option questions. There can be no 
question but their abolition has contributed to the efficiency of 
both army and navy. The Nation wishes the abolition of the 
saloon. fe York does not ; but it is, or soon will be, a National 
issue, not a sectional issue, for it makes for our common good. 
We do not care a fig for “ State rights” any more ; we are one 
body, and what affects the part affects the whole. 

I am sorry, sorry beyond measure, for your article, for it is 
not true to facts, it is not sane, and is not Christian. It will be 
many a day before The Outlook has my full confidence, unless 
you repent in sackcloth and ashes, as indeed you ought. 

(Rev.) D. E. SpracGurE. 
* First Baptist Church, Ballston Spa, New York, October 17, 1917. 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

For years I have followed with interest and profit your won- 
derful paper. To-day I have been reading your colossal straddle 
of the temperance problem in the issue of October 17. By the 
argument known as “ diversive fallacy,” you sidestep the issue, 
and launch into a condemnation of the saloon. Poor old saloon, 
she surely catches it from all who, like yourself, would rid her of 
everything except the one thing which is her life—namely, alco- 
hol! At the time when States which we had been taught as young 
Americans to look upon as part pagan have, by ukase and 
otherwise, abolished strong drink, it is a little disconcerting to 
hear you talk of procrastination. The history to which you refer, 
of local option running ahead of prohibition, and which is true 
in the United States only, also shows that reforms have never 
waited upon unanimous consent, as witness our Revolutionary 
war and the war for the saving of the Union. As to the estab- 
lishing of a board for weighing the matter further, suppose we 
were wise enough to take the dictum of the American Medical 
Association at its last session. 

In Iowa we have been beaten by a few hundred votes only, 
by people who have compromised on your line of fallaey, namely, 
in cursing the saloon while we argue further concerning the 
merits of the stuff which makes saloons. It seems to me that 
The Outlook is too powerful an influence to stand on the side 
of temporizing further just as the time approaches when the 
proposition is to be brought before Congress. 

(Rev.) J. W. HoLuanp. 


First Methodist Episcopal Church, Cedar Falls, lowa, 
October 18, 1917. 


II—A COMPLAINT FROM THE OPPOSITION 


opponent is to question his patriotism. We are prompted to 

this remark by some correspondence which we have had with 
Mr. Henry J. Kaltenbach, President of the New York State 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, who feels that The 
Outlook has been a party to the unjust charge “ that the men 
engaged in the liquor industry are traitors in that they have 
aided the enemies of their country in connection with subjects 
relating to the successful prosecution of the war.” The facts 
are as follows : 

In The Outlook of September 12 we published a letter from 
Mr. William H. Anderson, State Superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York. In this letter Mr. Anderson, in 
referring to the deference of the Anti-Saloon League to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s expressed desire that there should be no delay 
interposed either by the liquor interests or the anti-liquor inter- 
ests to the passage of the Food Control Bill, spoke of “the po- 
litical power of a selfish and unscrupulous liquor traffie which 
has been deaf to all appeals of patriotism and which has made 
common cause with the enemies of the country upon other sub- 
jects vitally relating to the successful prosecution of the war.” 


|: these days the quickest way to get a “rise” out of an 





Mr. Kaltenbach asserts that this is a wholly unsubstantiated 
**charge of disloyalty against the men engaged in the liquor 
industry.” He also asserts that “none of the interests con- 
nected with what is known as the ‘liquor industry’ have 
opposed the policies of the President and Congress in any 
matter relating to the war,” and calls upon The Outlook to ask 
Mr. Anderson for his proofs. We have done this and are of 
the opinion that Mr. Anderson has made a better case for his 
assertion than Mr. Kaltenbach has for his counter-claims. It 
should be observed that Mr. Anderson has not accused the 
New York State Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of dis- 
loyalty, nor_is there anything in his statement that. would 
justify Mr. Kaltenbach in claiming that his own personal 
loyalty has been questioned. We certainly do not question it. 
Mr. Anderson asserted the existence “ of a selfish and unseru- 
pulous liquor traffic ” which has interfered with the “ successful 
prosecution of the war.” On the other hand, Mr. Kaltenbach 
asserts that none of the “liquor” interests have op 1 the 

jlicies of the President relating to the war. Perhaps Mr. 
altenbach is making a technical distinetion between the 
“liquor trade” and the “beer trade.” This is a distinction 
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which we do not think will stand in this case. The general 
public, we believe, makes no such distinction. 

Mr. Anderson calls our attention to the ‘“ Congressional 
Record ” of July 6, 1917, which contains a statement by United 
States Attorney E. Lowrey Humes, in a case against the United 
States Brewers’ Association and other defendants in the brewing 
trade. These defendants were indicted for violation of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act and certain other laws and for conspiracy 
to influence corruptly a Federal election or elections in Penn- 
sylvania. The Federal Government proceeded: against them. 
In court Attorney Humes made the following statement in 
supporting the indictment : 


We find that in almost every instance the records show that 
when the Andreae Bureau, or te organization bureau of the 
United States Brewers’ Association, contributed funds to a polit- 
ical campaign, there was an agreement by which a sum equal to 
one-half of the contribution of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation was to be paid for the same political purpose by the 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association. 

In his efforts to promote these various political campaigns, Mr. 
Andreae caused to be organized an organization bureau of the 
German-American Alliance, and used this organization to fur- 
ther his political purposes. This was’ done through Mr. Joseph 
Heller, of Sedinianalin and in the year 1914 alone he expended 
for this purpose the sum of $35,635.41. 


This is satisfactory evidence in court connecting the Brewers’ 
Association with the German-American Alliance. Whatever 
may be the present position of the German-American Alliance, 
during the first two years of the world war it was distinctly 
anti-American and pro-German. It supported the notorious 


McLemore resolution, the object of which was to refuse pass- 

rts to American citizens who wished to sail on non-combatant 
belligerent ships. This resolution wastdistinctly counter to the 
wishes of the President of the United States. The New York 
“ World,” in the spring of 1916, published letters and docu- 
ments connecting the German-American Alliance with pro-Ger- 
man. activities. The New York “Times” of March 8, 1916, 
commented on these revelations as follows : 

The documents published by the “ World” yesterday are an 
astounding chapter in the continual story of German conspiracy 
against the United States. They prove that a secret campaign 
has been carried on by a nation-wide German organization, the 
National German-American Alliance, to prevent legislation 
unfavorable to the designs and interests of Germany and to 
promote legislation favorable to those designs and interests. 


The facts above stated seem to us to justify entirely Mr. 
Anderson’s general assertion that there is a “* selfish and unseru- 
pulous liquor traffic . . . which has made common cause with the 
enemies of the country.” 

If Mr. Kaltenbach thinks that the word “ liquor ” should be 
stricken out from this statement and the word “ beer ” substi- 
tuted, let him-as President of the New York Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association call upon his Association to denounce 
officially the political corruption of which the United States 
Brewers’ Association has been accused in a court of the United 
States and the disloyalty of the German-American Alliance, 
with which the United States Brewers’ Association has been in 
intimate if not organic relationship. Mr. Kaltenbach’s griev- 
ance lies not against The Outlook or Mr. Anderson, but against 
his associates in the American Brewers’ Association. 


WHAT PACIFISM HAS DONE FOR CHINA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


Restoration, which the Peking “Gazette” happily calls 

the “ Midsummer Moon Monarchy.” From the city wall I 
watched for eleven hours the battle that ended all possibility of 
the return of the Manchus to the ancient throne of the Middle 
Kingdom. Now I am speeding across Siberia, to take on the 
troubles of Russia ; and the first incident of the trip within the 
Russian sphere, even though*actually on the soil of Manchuria, 
points out the one remedy for China’s heaped-upeills, as these 
were clearly discerned during this dramatic and swift reaction 
and revolution. 

It was at Harbin that the incident occurred —Harbin, the tur- 
bulent meeting-place of many currents of political, economic, and 
social waters. Russia rules the mongrel strategic town, and here 
revolution has been exhibited in all its common phenomena. In 
protest ee German intrigue and against all efforts to stop 
the war, Harbin patriots are forming volunteer “ Battalions. of 
Death,” men who offer for service on the front and pledge them- 
selves never to return until the war is over and victory won, or 
else to die in the meantime. These “ Battalions of Death ” are 
distinguished by a red sash across the shoulders. While at the 
station, waiting for the Siberian express, this particular com- 
pany of volunteers came down to embark for the front. Fellow- 
soldiers accompanied them, with a band, and the populace turned 
out in large numbers. Before taking the train a mass-meeting 
was held, the soldiers lining up in military formation, and the 
civilians surrounding them densely, the boys and young men 
climbing to places of advantage. There were speeches, first by 
the private soldier who presided, and then by a civilian and by 
an officer. Each speech ended in a burst of cheers that continued 
as long as the band played a stanza of the national air, which 
it did after each speech. Enthusiasm was ata white heat. The 
e.vmental passion of heroic loyalty to country was having free 
expression. Nothing is more moving and glorious than a man 
who offers his life for a cause outside himself. 

And that is just what China needs, above all things else. There 
are no “ battalions of death ” in old non-military China. High 
and. low, there seems to be nobody willing to risk his personal 
safety and welfare for the nation. There has been no stage of 


| HAVE been in Peking throughout the.entire period of the 





recent deplorable developments in China wherein the situation 
could not have been saved by any one of several men in high 
office, or by a dozen out of office, unafraid of personal disaster, 
and daring to give.the country an example of disinterested loy- 
alty to national welfare. Hard as the judgment seems, I could 
discover no man in all China, north or south, aside from hired 
soldiers, who showed any inclination to pay the “last full 
measure of devotion.” 

To an American the present condition of things in China is 
simply incredible. Public spirit and personal courage both ap- 
pear to be entirely lacking. It is a case of prudence and self- 
interest gone to seed—or to fruit. Nobody seemed to feel any 
disgrace ina public exhibition of fear. The Legation quarter of 
Peking was filled with refugees during the period of danger, and 
among them were some of the eminent men of the country. Day 
after day I watched them in the big hotel, avowedly seared, and 
seeking protection in the fortified foreign section of their capital, 
at which in calmer times they were wont to rail as a reflection 
upon their nation’s dignity and sovereignty. Now I know, what 
I had before suspected, that some of the famous American- 
trained Chinese officials rejoice in this haven of refuge from 
personal danger. 

No true friend of China will attempt to conceal the facts 
after the public exhibition that has just been given. When Par- 
liament and the Cabinet got into strife, and General Chang 
Hsun brought his famous pigtailed army of “ braves” to the 
capital, there was a general exodus. Cabinet officers, members 
of Parliament, and other leading officials simply fled—inconti- 
nently ran. Six members of the Cabinet, a dozen members of 
Parliament, or‘even the President himself, could have held off 
this military intimidation by anything at all resembling a deter- 
mined position. There was literally nobody to stand up to his job. 

Ludicrous as the story is, it yet spells the innermost tragedy 
of the largest nation on earth, that an illiterate bandit chieftain 
with thirty-five hundred soldiers could actually hold up a city 
of a million people, with armed policemen enough to surround 
his force with a triple ring of men, and with an army of sup- 
posedly Joyal troops stationed in the city. Not only did this 
man for weeks rule Peking, and thus the nation, but he even 
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overturned the Government and put the Manchu boy Em- 
peror back on the throne, and kept him there for twelve days. 
When finally a military force of fitty thousand troops was 
sent against him, his handful of pigtails fought them off for 
eleven hours, and then surrendered only because their general 
had run away and sought safety in the Legation quarter. 
In all that eleven hours of fighting there were less than thirty 
casualties, and not a single bayonet wound received. There 
was not a position held during the day by the pigtails that 
‘could not have been taken by a rush. After what I saw, I 
am persuaded that the four hundred American marines and sol- 
diers in the Legation at the time could have defeated Chang 
Hsun’s men within an hour, or, if in the place of the latter, could 
have held off that army of fifty thousand fora week. Everybody 
within the Forbidden City was terrorized by the dropping of a 
bomb from an airplane upon the palace, killing one eunuch. 

At the present moment there are more republican officials of 
China in the international settlement of Shanghai than in 
Peking. “ Young China” fled as precipitately as the old. West- 
ern education evidently does not impart that vital thing called 
courage of conviction. In the Wagons Lits Hotel one day, when 
the hotel was overwhelmed by the wealthy refugees, I was in 
the elevator, which had just started, when a voice peremptorily 
cried, ““ Up.” A young man, dressed Western fashion, entered, 
and I said, “ You learned to say ‘ Up’ in that tone in America. 
What is your college ?” 

“ Columbia,” he replied, proudly. 

Bluntly —for the situation, as this article illustrates, is not, 
to my mind, one calling for finesse—I asked, “ Why don’t you 
returned American students get together and do something for 
China? A dozen of you willing to die for your country could 
have saved China from this calamity.” 

“ Ah, but it is very difficult to find men who are willing to 
die,” he replied, rather airily. 

“How about yourself? Would you be willing to die for 
China ?” 

A pause. Then, hesitatingly, as he looked furtively down the 
hall as if seeking some escape from my rudeness, ‘“* Well—yes— 
under certain conditions.” 

The world must face the fact that, up to the present at least, 
a Western education has not been the solution for China’s diffi- 
culties. She is worse off to-day, apparently, than before ever a 
student went abroad. Of course it must be borne in mind that 
many of the American-trained men have been denied oppor- 
tunity to serve because of the influence of the reactionaries, 
who even under the Republic have been dominant. In obscure 
80 there must be many young men with the ideals of the 

Nest who have not struck their colors for the sake of place 
and money. 

Nevertheless, there is clear evidence that not a few of the 
brightest and best of the foreign-trained Chinese have become 
even more unscrupulous intriguers and grafters than ever wére 
the old Manchus. Officials of the old order were corrupt ac- 
cording to a certain code; Young China has lost the old code, 
and I have been unable to hear a single dissenting opinion from 
the proposition frequently made that there has been more cor- 
ruption under the new system of government than under the 
old. One of the brightest of American university graduates, 
who had attained Cabinet rank, is now in jail because his pecu- 
lations were so flagrant. The names of other Chinese who made 
brilliant records in’ American universities are not spoken with 
respect in Peking circles. 

t would surely be kindlier, but not helpful, to pass over in 
silence the public records of young men who have been known 
as eminent Christians. Candor compels the confession that 
there is not in public life in China to-day one well-known Chris- 
tian over whom the missionaries at the capital are enthusiastic. 
A hundred years of Christian missions in China has not pro- 
duced a single great patriot or statesman. Of true men and 
women there are a host, but they are not in public life. The 
social and sacrificial conception of the teachings of Jesus has 
not yet gripped China. A Gospel with a cross at its center has 
not up until now been a sufficient antidote for the craven self- 
interest which is the final fruit of Confucianism. In this para- 
graph I am barely touching upon one of the biggest questions 
affecting China to-day. I sincerely believe that Christianity is 
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adequate for China ; but there will have to be a new emphasis 

in its presentation, so that every convert will become such 

. ve as is willing to lay down his life for the sake of his 
srael, 

Like the modern weapons of war in the hands of Chang 
Hsun’s army, which proved ineffective because the man behind 
the gun had not the spirit of the true soldier, as the West under- 
stands that word, so modern fashions have failed utterly to make 
over this huge nation with its staggering potentialities. For a 
generation there has been a mighty propaganda of Western ways 
in the Orient. Too much of the presentation of Christianity has 
identified it with the fashions of the Western nations. Foreign 
advisers have been sought as a solution of China’s defects ; but 
all who are informed show real skepticism concerning the value 
of these highly paid gentlemen. Their wisdom and disinterest- 
edness may have been of the highest order; but they have 
failed utterly to prevent the country from lapsing into her worst 
estate. Foreign loans have only plunged the land deeper and 
deeper into complications and weakness ; and they have opened 
up a new and fertile source of corruption, unknown to old 
China. In a word, it'is not new methods and appliances that 
old China needs, but a new spirit. 

What then? Shall we join that large and ever-increasing 
company who despair of China and say, “ Let her go; Japan 
may take her, for she is certainly incompetent to handle ~“ 
self”? Partition, overlordship, disintegration—all these are 
being soberly offered as remedies for the present impossible 
situation. Nothing is more significant than the discouragement 
of long-time friends of China. 

A few simple considerations may not be lost sight of. The 
Chinese are not only the most numerous of human units, but 
they are also the most vigorous, with the possible exception of 
the Slav. They have the fundamental qualities of physical vigor, 
industry, patience. They show a remarkable efficiency in certain 
ancient ways, and also under modern tutelage. Most important 
of all, they have a real ethical sense. They have ever been respon- 
sive to moral teachings. Their sages have expressed a very com- 
plete, though very material and selfish, philosophy of life. If the 
Chinese have pursued the “ Look out for Number One” policy 
to the degree of degeneracy, the fault is with their teachers. I 
have found that even the coolies hold a moral judgment against 
the republican régime for its grafting and its petty politics. 

Given. true leadership, high, brave, patriotic, and disinter- 
ested, the Chinese would certainly show themselves responsive. 
In no nation should it be easier to train up a company of young 
men and women whose passion for native land and human wel- 
fare would take precedence of all other considerations. One 
afternoon in Peking, during the darkest hour of the restoration 
farce, when the whole thing was about to be settled by a typi- 
cal Chinese compromise, I was with a group of eminent Chinese 
and a vigorous American whose twenty years in China had 
taught him much besides the language. With the heedlessness 
of a sojourner, [ ventured to point out, through him, how the 
whole thing looked to the Western world, intimating that the 
China which had once been romantic, and then tragic, and then 
pathetic, would thus become only comic, to be laughed off the 
stage of nations in derision. The elemental considerations in 
the case were so clear and so undeniable that when marshaled 
they moved even these Chinese, and their eyes flashed as they 
went into conference to consider what might be done right 
away. If Iam any reader of physiognomy, those people were 
moved to real patriotism. The plan proposed depended upon 
their ability to lift one high official above his abject ~—in. 
for his personal physical safety. It was his ‘chance to retrieve 
himself and save China. But he had not the adequate manhood. 
A lifetime of craven pursuit of his own safety and self-interest 
had pnfitted him to play the man and the patriot in a great 
hour. 

Young China offers real possibilities. A cult of patriotism 
must be systematically organized and propagated. Out of the 
choicer spirits of the land a few must be chosen and trained for 
the generation-long work of imparting a national consciousness 
to this vast mass of people. Christian leaders especially have a 

t responsibility for this, and in particular the Young Men’s 
hristian Association. Half the effort that has been expended 
in taking the cause of the Russian Revolution to the people will 
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make China a nation aglow with the true spirit of republican 
government ; and in the process there will be developed men of 
the heroic mold, sueh as have been the deliverers of nations 
since the beginning of history. Until she has such China will 


continue to be the easy prey of any power, native or foreign, 

that cares to take advantage of the fears and weakness of the 

people. Wii T. E.tis. 
En route in Siberia, July 28, 1917. 


VENICE AND THE INVADERS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


This account of the thirtieth air attack on Venice was written shortly before the beginning of the Austro-German drive which now threat- 
ens her safety. Mr. Speranza’s Special Correspondence provides an illuminating picture of the courage of the Venetians.—Tur Epitors. 


Vénice crosses on a bridge of gondolas from the Fonda- 

menta Nuove to the cemetery to commemorate the dead, 
a strange object stuck out of the shallow sea a few days ago— 
the twisted wing of an Austrian airplane. Of course all the in- 
junctions to the civilian population about taking shelter during 
an aerial bombardment could not keep the people in that neigh- 
borhood from coming out to take a peep at this impotent unit 
of Austria’s might. And who could blame them if they rejoiced 
a little at the sight of its utter helplessness? From three o'clock 
that night till nearly ten of the morfing following Austrian air- 
craft had flown in relays over Veni¢e, dropping bombs without 
apparent military purpose, but, as tisual, killing and wounding 
civilians and damaging precious works of art. 

“You have dropped bombs on Pola,” was the justification 
given by an Austrian colonel who was brought down with his 
plane during this attack and made a prisoner; “ you have 
dropped bombs on Pola, and so we have dropped bombs on Ven- 
ice.” As if there were nodifference between attacking Austria’s 
chief naval base, which holds in its great harbor the best part 
of the Austrian fleet, and the art section of Venice! 

As soon as dawn lighted the waters the popolino crowded 
about the edge of the Fondamenta Nuove to look at the stricken 
aircraft, while the gondoliers shouted, “ Qua tosi, per do palan- 
che andemo a vedarlo /” (Here, children, for four cents, we can 
go and see it!) and did a lively business at four cents per person, 
taking passengers right up to the “ tomba del velivolo austriaco ” 
(tomb of the Austrian airship). Yet these same people, a little 
later, watched respectfully and with uncovered heads the official 
gondola which carried to the city cemetery on the island across 
the lagoon the bodies of the two enemy aviators who had been 
killed with the fall of this airplane, while they murmured a 
Requiescat and a picket of marines presented arms. 

he fact is that Venice to-day has habituated itself to the 
dangers of war; she has grown, as it were, to her full soldierly 
stature, and is impregnable, not merely because of the perfec- 
tion of her defenses, but because of the spirit of brave endur- 
ance of her people. The Venetians have learned by bitter 
experience that it is impossible absolutely to protect their art 
monuments against ruthless attacks, but they have also instinct- 
ively come to feel intimately that by such attacks Austria will 
not overcome but rather intensify Venetian resistance. The 
spirit of Manin, the spirit of ’48, is abroad over the lagoons. 

The first attack in this latest incursion over Venice took place 
at about 3 A.M.; it was then too dark for the Italian planes to 
rise to give battle, and so, as is usual during night attacks, the 
defense searched the skies with its powerful reflectors, while a 
constant barrage fire from the artillery stations acted like a 
curtain of flame over the threatened city, compelling the enemy 
to keep at very high altitudes. 

Of all experiences on the Italian front—from glacier battles 
on the Adamello to the impressive desolation of the stony 
Carso—none can match in the sense of superb tragedy the 
sight of Venice during a night attack, when, arter some minutes 
of infernal barrage fire, an interval of absolute silence succeeds 
while the observers and “auditors” at a hundred observation 
posts endeavor to locate the invisible enemy by listening to the 


ih that stretch of pearl-gray waters where, on All Souls’ Day, 


. rumble of their motors. During that interval Venice seems to 


slip back to its dreams of beauty, while the searchlights, cutting 
and crossing the skies, shed silver shimmers over storied cupo- 
las and airy campanili, like flashing signals of hope and 
encouragement to the thousands of anxious people who from 


dark recesses watch the danger that threatens their beloved city. 
Nor is there any din of battle, from the terrifying hissing of large- 
caliber shells whizzing through the air to the blood-chilling 
rat-tat-tat of machine guns, that can compare in the sense of 
horror created in one who listens to the peculiar muffled sound of 
bombs falling in Venice during some chance moment when 
the defense is silent. 

In this, the thirtieth attack or attempted attack on this city, 
the sufferers have been almost exclusively civilians. One bomb 
was dropped on that part of the city which holds such monu- 
ments as the Madonna dell’ Orto and Santa Maria dei Gesuiti ; 
it struck an old tenement on the Campo due Mori, completely 
demolishing it and burying in its wreck several citizens, includ- 
ing women and children. The firemen promptly responded to 
the call for rescuers. There were some harrowing scenes ; early 
in the work the firemen reached the mangled body of a girl of 
fourteen, whom they tenderly freed from the débris, but whose 
life could not be saved. In the dim light of dawn a soldier, 
bareheaded and with face contorted by pain and anxiety, rushed 
up to the stricken house. “ I’ve seen my wife ; she is wounded, 
but safe at the hospital,” he explained. “ But where are my 
two children ?” And no one dared a reply. 

Not far from this part of the city another bomb was dropped 
on a section every foot of which is rich with monuments of art 
and history—the section centering about the Church of Saints 
Giovanni e Paolo. On a previous raid the Austrians had actu- 
ally struck this venerable Pantheon of Venetian history ; in this 
attack the Austrian bomb fell next door to the chureh, on the 
Seuola di San Marco, which has been:used for years as a ward 
of the Municipal Hospital for Civilian Patients. 

The Scuola di San eg the historic meeting-place of one 
of the ancient Venetian guilds, has an exquisite facade, rich in 
decorations and sculptures by the Lombardi and other famous 
artists. Its main hall has (or, rather, to-day we must say had) 
one of the largest and most sumptuous Renaissance coffered 
ceilings in Italy. The high-explosive bomb dropped upon this 
building in the present raid completely destroyed the roof, 
though fortunately leaving the facade (heavily protected) un- 
scathed. The scene in the interior, where two patients were 
killed and twenty-one wounded, is the most impressive example 
imaginable of Austrian barbarity. The iron cots are twisted and 
torn apart, the utter wreck of the historic ceiling being mixed 
in a horrible débris with broken plaster, brick, and pieces of 
human flesh. 

Other bombs were dropped both on Venice and Murano, 
but without any substantial damage or injury to the popula- 
tion. On the other hand, the efficacy of the military defense is 
shown by the number of Austrian planes brought down either 
by the anti-aerial guns or the escadrilles which rose and coun- 
ter-attacked the enemy as soon as the light permitted. Four 
Austrian airplanes were destroyed, and at least three were 
forced to seek refuge in the sea, out of a probable total of 
fifteen. 

“ We've given them a lesson they'll not easily forget,” was 
the general popular verdict, whether you asked the opinion of 
your neighbors at Florian’s or other cafés, or the stall-keepers 
at the markets, or the highly critical gondoliers at the tra- 
ghetti. 

Probably the most stirring thing after such a raid is the 
élan with which Venice sets about dressing its municipal wounds 
and restoring its losses as soon as the enemy has been driven 
off. Without loss of time the damaged edifices are boarded 
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around, the débris rapidly removed, and the ca//es cleared ; im 
the case of damaged works of art every bit and scrap of the 
original is patiently sorted out of the wreckage, to be used in 
the work of restoration or as models for a faithful reproduction. 
The Venetians have already decided to begin at once the recon- 
struction of the coffered ceiling of the Scuola di San Marco. 

Such is the spirit of the people of Venice in the third year of a 
war during which they have suffered more than any urban popu- 
lation in Italy. It is this spirit which, as might be expected, 
finds its finest symbolical expression in the Piazza of St. 
Mark’s. 

There all is changed, yet everything is the same. Many of 
the little shops have been forced out of business, but they have 
become tenanted by the ceaseless workers of the Civil Relief 
and the Italian Red Cross, who are daily devising new means 
for raising funds for the good causes they have in charge. For 
Venice, despite the hard times, is giving generously to a hun- 
dred worthy causes; even in the gift of gold to the national 
treasury to increase the country’s gold reserve she has con- 
tributed, with her trinkets, brooches, watches, and medals, more 
of the golden metal in proportion to her population than any 
other city in Italy. 

Where the eyes of all Venetians turn, little is left of the outer 
glory of St. Mark’s. A huge scaffolding of shelves holding layers 
of sand-bags four and five deep, all covered over with boards 
and sheet iron, rises from the bottom steps to the base of the 
soffit of the central arch of the facade. The t portals are 
hidden behind three small apertures cut in this outer armor, 
over which during attacks a heavy fireproof and bomb-proof 
curtain is swung. The west facade is similarly covered, Manin’s 
tomb being buried under a barricade of sand-bags, and all the 
carvings on the south side, including the Byzantine pillars, the 
Pietra del Bando, and the “ embracing warriors,” near the en- 
trance to the ducal palace, hid away under the most up-to-date 
defensive armor. But above all this junk heap of steel, sand, 
brick, and timber rise, airy and mystical, the cupolas of the 
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great basilica, while the angels with censors and the image of St. 
Mark upon the gable stand out like a challenge of loveliness to 
the raiders from the sky. 

In the interior of the church, though the amount of covering 
and “ armoring ” has reached such extremes that it detracts from 
the sense of beauty endangered which the edifice created in the 
earlier days, yet the golden domes are beyond the reach of 
human aid, and glow triumphant in their inaccessibility. In the 
very center of the floor of the nave, flanked on every side by bar- 
ricades of sand-bags which cover the pulpit and fonts, rises a 
large bronze crucifix, dark, bare, solitary, like a terrib’e Judge 
who will pass upon the sins of men. But in the left transept all 
is light and brightness, for there the faith of the Venetians in 
mercy and divine help finds unrestrained expression in a hun- 
dred tapers daily lit before the shrine of the miraculous Byzan- 
tine Madonna called the Nicopeja. 

So all is changed, yet all is the same. Behind and beneath 
those barricades of sand-bags the artisans and artists of St. 
Mark’s cease not their labors of restoration of the mosaics, of 
the architectural strengthening of the venerable building. 
Though the bronze pedestals of the flagstaffs in front. of the 
basilica are boxed in and invisible, yet from their mast-heads 
wave the banners of United Italy and the crimson and gold 

onfalon of San Marco; and though the angel in the campanile 
is clothed in khaki and the base of the great steeple disappears 
under a mountain of sand, yet the big bell in the belfry peals 
forth regularly and fearlessly the hours of Venetian resistance. 
Its notes sweep down over the Piazza, where the pigeons are 
ever at home, and where the old photographer still offers to 
take your picture feeding his pets. 

Venice is indeed in a state of resistance, and a merciless 
danger threatens her. But nevertheless the Venetians sing of 
her and feel for her the words of the old, old lay : 

“ O Venesia, benedeta 
No te vojo put lassiar !” 


Venice, Italy. Gino C. SPERANZA. 


THE SPIRIT OF PERSHING’S ARMY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WARRINGTON DAWSON 


Mr. Dawson’s name will be known to our readers as that of an American writer of books, magazine articles, and newspaper correspondence 


quick time and accompanied by furious drum-beating, 

broke the stillness of the little French town in the Amer- 
ican Army zone where I had spent the night. Though the gray- 
ness of dawn had gained only just enough headway to make 
blackness visible, the sound of that early music was cheerfully 
inspiriting. Quite near me I could hear a subdued stirring in 
answer to the rhythm of the brass and the muscle of the drum- 
mer. The officer who had shared his quarters with me was 
getting up for reveille. 

Swiftly the strains decreased in volume, never dying out, 
however, as the band went its round. I could hear more dis- 
tinctly those noises of clothes and of leather quite close to me, 
though I could not see in the scarcely tinged darkness. By the 
time John Brown came marching back again the officer was 
out with his company. 

Rain had set in overnight ; the men stood lined up in a steady, 
penetrating drizzle which glistened on their ponchos and 
splashed mud on their well-oiled boots. With firm step, erect 
figure, and piercing eye, the major passed, and stopped before 
a certain company. He had observed, by the lamp’s flare, that 
a number of men lacked ponchos. 

He asked a lieutenant why this was so. It appeared that 
thirty ponchos were worn to the point of uselessness ; they had 
been handed in to the supply sergeant for return to the quar- 
termaster’s department, a good many miles away. New ones 
could be given only after the old had come in, and meanwhile 
the weather had changed. 

“ Your explanation is good, and I must accept it,” the major 
said. “ Put, all the same, these men are getting wet, and it 
ought not to have happened.” 
he major said no more, and the lieutenant said nothing. 


Te strains of “John Brown’s Body,” played in double- 





That day the battalion was to exercise on a broad plateau, 
some miles up the winding hill roads from the village ; owing 
to the rain, the men would not be kept out as long as usual, but 
would go all the same, partly so that they should not idle about 
in their quarters, but especially so that they might grow acecus- 
tomed to conditions of water and mud. The ground being too 
slippery for much drilling and the weather too wet for any 
resting, many games were played. With perfect contentment 
and praiseworthy energy, the men ran hither and thither in 
their flapping ponchos—save for thirty among them who lacked 
ponchos. 

All the officers were present, watching and directing. But I 
noticed that the major in command of the battalion and the 
lieutenant who had sent the ponchos to be exchanged, as he 
had to do, were both standing in their uniforms, thoroughly 
drenched. They had deliberately left their raincoats behind, so 
that those of their men who were exposed to the severest hard- 
ship that day should know that the officers shared with them 
in this as in all things. 

Speaking with the major, I told him I thought Lieutenant 
C ’s conduct very fine. Incidentally we passed over the fact 
that the major himself had done exactly the same thing. 

“¢ did quite right,” the major said. “ He only applied 
in another form the unwritten Jaw of many of our regiments— 
that an officer should not wear an overcoat if his men have 
none. This is no longer the day of the R. H. I. P.—Rank Has 
Its'Privileges. We hold that an officer has not more privileges, 
but more responsibilities.” 

“ Don’t you find that discipline suffers ?” I asked. 

“On the contrary, the men like us to share hardships with 
them. But that doesn’t imply social intercourse ; they want to 
respect those who have had better advantages and opportuni- 
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ties, who have shown higher capacities, than themselves. Of 
course the officer, having his Government commission, must see 
that his dignity is respected.” 

“Don’t they feel that in a democratic army all are more or 
less equal ?” 

“They know,” the major returned, “that, needing six or 
seven thousand officers, we took the sixty or seventy best men 
from every regiment, to select the best officers later.” 

“ And so you get comradeship without familiarity ?” 

“ Yes, by being on the same footing when it is a question of 
enduring ; but our discipline is stricter than ever.” 

“ In what, for instance ?” I asked. 

“ In everything. But if you want an instance, take the salute. 
We adhere to it rigidly, with the explanation that it is a mili- 
tary courtesy, a recognition of the close bond between officers 
and men. Go wherever you will through the American Army 
zone, you won’t find any soldiers who fail to get up and salute 
as officers pass, and you won’t find an officer who neglects to 
return the salute.” 

The entire spirit reigning in General Pershing’s army now 
appeared to me as expressed in that understanding of relations 
between officers and men. During the preceding days, as I had 
traveled through our army zone, I had been struck by a spirit 
which was in a way known to me and yet which seemed to be 
new; a spirit which was unmistakable, and yet which I could 
then neither analyze nor describe. 

I had seen everywhere an unswerving confidence, an earnest, 
far-reaching steadfastness, which brought infinitely sounder 
guarantees of present effectiveness and of ultimate success than 
could ever be attained by emotional enthusiasm. I had seen 
many different expressions of zeal and contentment ; I had seen 
numerous men, or groups of men, busy or resting according to 
the day and the hour; and [ had been a witness both of the 
respect shown to officers and of the genuine comradeship exist- 
ing between officers and men. All of which was as it should be 
in the things which have long been recognized as. marking a 
good officer, the things which are known only to such as have 
seen field service ; for the civilian generally establishes his com- 
parisons from what he may have seen in garrisons, where the 
officers live with their families and the men live in barracks, 
and the separation is clearly marked. Yet even there, and in 
the old days, each officer knew that his soldiers were the best 
in the world, that his regiment or battalion or company was the 
best in the army, though he would be generous towards others. 
It was the officer’s life to see his men looking well and behaving 
well. And as for the men themselves, of course they knew their 
officers were the best of all. 

But if such a spirit is not new, more attention is certainly 
paid to it than ever before ; and so a very close sentiment has 
been evolved between officers and men, a spirit of perfect com- 
radeship, of real joy in their united profession ; a good fellow- 
ship brought to a high degree under actual working conditions, 
and deeply rooted in pride of the country they represent, pride 
of the cause they are defending, pride of their very routine of 
work in daily drills and exercises. A number of officers at the 
American front have told me the same thing—that after a full 
seven or eight hour day the men will often come and ask for 
their bayonets or other weapons, or get out their signaling 
apparatus, or whatever they may be assigned to, and will do a 
little extra practice for themselves. The demands already made 
upon their strength and their good will to keep them in the 
pink of training and make of them the finest army in the world 
are considerable, and would suffice for a very exacting con- 
science indeed. For these men to seek still further exercise is, 
then, a real devotion not only to their cause but to their leaders ; 
it means deep love and intelligent interest, it means the faith 
which is grounded on a rock and the pride which rises to the 
noblest heights. 

The episode of the men’s ponchos and of the officers’ raincoats 
had opened my eyes to the meaning of what I had been seeing 
and not understanding; it had allowed me to crystallize the 
spirit of the American Expeditionary Force to France. For it 
had not been an isolated episode ; it was a typical instance of 
what occurs on every hand, immense in its significance. 

Indeed, it reminded me strongly of an anecdote belonging to 
the grim, period of the great retreat which ended gloriously in 





the Battle of the Marne. Whole French regiments had been 
cut off from supplies ; officers and men depended for nourisii- 
ment on green fruits plucked from orchards in passing, and 
there was nothing to drink save occasional foul water'from a 
stream. One morning two soldiers, both half starved them- 
selves, came running joyously to their officer, a captain of 
reserves whom I know ; they had found a tin of meat and a 
bottle of water, which they wanted him to accept from them. - 
Not a morsel of food nor a drop of water had passed his lips for 
more than thirty hours; but he refused to touch the treasure- 
trove offered by his men, though they insisted, “ because he 
must lead them ;” he ordered them to share with their comrades, 
and he himself starved for another day. 


I shall not describe the exercises and the maneuvers which I 
witnessed on the hilltop, because what I most want to say 
about our new American formation is exactly what must not be 
said at the present time. So I shall only remark that if I had 
ever doubted the eventual victory of the Allies—and I have not 
doubted it—the military ardor and the technical attainment of 
the American Army now in the field would suffice to make me 
unswervingly confident. 

Following the battalion down into the little town once more, 
I lunched at the officers’ mess. We sat in a small ground-floor 
room next te a kitchen; I had already been there, and knew 
that the food was excellent and that the men occupied the kitchen 
just beyond us and the street outside our window. But now I| 
oid that we were, in reality, messing with the men; eating 
what they ate, at the same hour, with similar plates and cups 
and spoons, and being surrounded by the men, who accordingly 
saw that no distinction whatsoever was made. 

That morning I had seen the officers turning out for reveille ; 
but I now remembered having been surprised by the number 
of officers I had noticed, these last days, whenever the troops 
were drawn up. My understanding of the significance of it all 
being aroused, I realized that it was the policy of the American 
Army in France that whenever a company formed the captain 
as well as the lieutenants turned out with it, and whenever 
the battalion formed the major was with it, whatever the occa- 
sion or the hour. 

The day before I had noticed, idly and without attaching 
any interest to it, that the younger officers were wearing their 
hair cropped close. My eyes being opened to the spirit of the 
new American Army, I now asked questions, and learned that 
the men had been ordered to cut their hair ‘short, and had 
taken it as a hardship, and so the officers had set them the 
example. 

Certain officers had shown me their huts—huts similar to 
those of their men. The officers had told me they “ preferred ” 
them to the billets put at their disposal by the Government. 
Now I understood that these officers had found still another way 
of sharing the life of their men, of being at one with them in 
every hard or awkward detail of life, remaining above them 
only in the authority of a wider education and a sounder prep- 
aration, and in the dignity of a commission from the United 
States Government. 

Leaving the little town, I continued on my way. I met with 
other officers and other men ; and I knew that what I had seen 
was not an exception, that what I had understood was the true 
spirit of General Pershing’s Army while training with method, 
with patience, with intelligence, and with devotion, for the 
soldier’s supreme opportunity and sacred sacrifice. And jt seemed 
to me that the salute to which officers and men alike paid such 
strict attention became a recognition going beyond anything 
known in the relations of men ; that these men who were called 
upon to die, whom their officers must order to die, were saluting, 
as it were, face to face with death. 

And so, whether death comes or not in answer to the call, the 
salute remains an evidence of innate discipline, proving readi- 
ness to pay the final toll to the country. 

A year ago, in Russia, there was a splendid and thoroughly 
disciplined force; it was the army under Brusiloff, which 
carried off one of the most successful offensives of the war. But 
agitators and revolutionaries rose who said to those men: “ You 
don’t need to respect officers or their authority. Don’t salute 
them, or you will seem to be their servants,” That idea worked 
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as a disintegrating force which undermined the entire founda- 
tions of discipline ; within a few weeks that army was wrecked. 
At the British front, on the last day of July in the present 
year, an American officer watched the beginning of the great 
infantry attack which had been prepared by two weeks of in- 
tense artillery fire. The wounded were being brought back, 
reinforcements were arriving, every detail had been foreseen 
and perfectly ordered and regulated. But what most impressed 
the American officer, who has told the story to me, was that the 
British soldiers had never been more particular about rendering 
salutes than in the midst of all this noise and excitement, with 
death and terror and suffering on every hand ; it was a splen- 
did example of soldiers expressing through discipline the bond 
of unity which was their mightiest force. 


My visit to the American Army in France ended at the head- 
quarters of the great commander and organizer who brought 
over the troops in the teeth of countless difficulties and filled 
them with the spirit of service and of brotherhood. 

An officer entered while we talked, an officer of distinction 
who had filled a position of exceptional responsibility before the 
United States entered the war, and who now serves on the 
General’s staff. He stood respectfully at attention and saluted, 
waiting with his heels together while his superior addressed him. 

This scene, in that vast room, bare of all furniture save what 
was strictly needed—a simple desk and two plain chairs—has 
remained stamped forever upon my mind, not alone for its own 


7 November 


sake, but because of the words with which General Pershing 
concluded our talk : 

“ The salute is not a symbol of servitude, but of loyalty. It 
means, ‘I am a soldier, I recognize you as a soldier, and I 
follow where you lead.’ 

“ As a young man, I have often gone considerably out of my 
way to salute officers for whom I had a great respect. I remem- 
ber when I was at West Point, and General Sherman used to 
come, all the cadets would wait, sometimes an hour or more, 
where we thought he might pass, so as to have the honor of 
saluting him. 

“When I tell a man to stand up before me in a military 
position, with his heels together, I am not debasing him, but 
lifting him up to the dignity of the military profession. 

‘** There is a silent mutual understanding between the officer 
and the man when a salute is given ; the two are expressing the 
sentiment that they belong to a great institution whose spirit 
they recognize. When my officers come before me, they stand 
at attention in the same spirit. I return the salute of a private 
exactly as I return the salute of an officer ; the principle is the 
same and the relation is the same; and my officers are as punc- 
tilious in returning the salute of a soldier as in giving the salute 
to me. 

“The man who salutes me does not recognize himself as a 
lower being, but is expressing his respect and loyalty to me and 
to our country.” 

In France, September, 1917. 


MOURNING 
BY GERTRUDE KNEVELS 


Shall I wear mourning for my soldier dead, 

I—a believer? Give me red, 

Or give me royal purple for the King 

At whose high court my love is visiting. 

Dress me in green for growth, for life made new ; 
For skies his dear feet march, dress me in blue ; 
In white for his white soul—robe me in gold 

For all the pride that his new rank shall hold. 

In earth’s dim gardens blooms no hue too bright 
To dress me for my love who walks in light! 


THE AIR SCOUT: THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


BY LAURENCE LA 


TOURETTE DRIGGS 


This is the third of four stories, each complete in itself, relating to the use of airships on the war front. The title of the last story is “A 
Bit of Night Work.” The author has a thorough technical knowledge of airships and air-guns, has flown in French, British, Italian, and 
American airplanes, has twice visited the Allies’ aviation fields of the war, and has many friends among the air pilots —TuE Eprrors. 


MY FIRST SUBMARINE 


I jumped up from the grass and, nervously brushing 
my new uniform smooth, approached and saluted. 

“Your wings have been granted you, Arnold. Report to 
headquarters and you will get your commission. Good luck to 
you, corporal.” 

Without another thought to the anxious group of subs on the 
grass, I hurried across the flying field towards the commanding 
officer’s quarters. Yesterday I had gone through all my tests 
with more or less confidence, but had made a fool landing and 
feared 1 was to be put back on another two weeks’ shift of 
training. I didn’t even tell them that I had learned to fly in 
America. 

For five weeks I had been stationed at Pau, one of the first 
flying fields established in France. Beginning again with the 
raw recruits, I was first put through “ grass-cutting ” in an old 
schooling machine that could not lift itself off the ground. Up 


. ; RNOLD ADAIR,” called out the instructor. 


and down the field I went, an instructor in the seat behind, 
where he covered the controls and bawled explanations into my 
ear. As soon as I could run a straight line with the erratic 
Voisin I was transferred to the east end of the field, where we 
were taught the hops. As nothing new or difficult was presented 
to me, my progress was rapid, and after a dozen flights aloft 
with the instructor, I was permitted to go alone. Then I flew 
to my heart’s content, usually circling over Biarritz to the south, 
where the morning sun lit up the snow-clad peaks of the glitter- 
“|< 7. 

Most of the day I was in the shops, taking apart and putting 
together the engines, testing the strength of wires and control 
levers,.assembling airplanes, experimenting with bomb-carriers, 
gun-mountings, and armor-plate. 

We had our class work every forenoon and night, when 
experienced officers lectured on the nicer points of flying. 
Camera photography was also taught, and we learned to operate 
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the new automatic camera which had just come into France 
from Italy. This camera could catch the landscape from an 
airplane going at the swiftest speed. Adjusted at the proper 
elevation, it would automatically open and close its lens every 
sixty seconds or ten seconds, as desired, and would expose and 
roll up a total of eight hundred films. 

The films we were taught to develop in the dark room, and 
we soon learned properly to adjust and conveniently to operate 
our cameras, and as the films were developed to label, mount, 
and enlarge them. 

A number of English and Belgian pilots were learning to 
fly at Pau. Two other Americans besides myself were there. 
The bulk of the ééves were of course French—young men all 
of them, ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-five. A few 
older men who already had experience in flying were, like my- 
self, preparing for the tests that would brevet us and attach us 
to some corps at the front. 

The demand was so great and the supply of accomplished 
pilots so small that promotion was rapid in those early days of 
military flying. Corporals were brevetted to-day and in a week 
were made sergeants. A score of aviation schools throughout 
France were training as many fliers as could be accommodated. 

It amazed me to see the variety of airplanes, the frequency 
of smash-ups, and the army of mechanics employed at the Pau 
training-school. Accustomed to the timidity of our American 
Government in its experimenting with military aircraft, the 
expense and thought involved in the French preparations stag- 
gered me. Evidently the airplane was considered of military 
importance in Europe. Hazardous though it must of necessity 
be, the inexorable demand for aerial observation at the battle- 
front would be satisfied. Expensive as the daily accidents in 
training pilots proved, the task would go on. Our enemies had 
the supremacy of the air. It must be wrested from them 
regardless of costs. 

ilitary discipline misliked me sadly. It required diligent 
attention to conform my. actions to military usage. Officers for 
whom [I had the least affection exacted more respect than did 
those I liked best. Galling as this constant curbing of my 
inclination was, I appreciated the importance of discipline and 
swallowed my resentment. 

I took my seat in the captain’s office and gave my name to 
his orderly. 

Several men of my class were already engaged with the cap- 
tain. I could hear rapid questions and answers volleyed back 
and forth through the glass partition. Finally the door opened 
and several of my friends issued out together. 

“ Hello, Adair !” said Sergeant (as he then was) Philip Pieron, 

as he caught sight of me, “ you are arrived in good time. We 
have just one remaining vacancy in our squadron, and you will 
fill that. Weare to go to Etretat to complete Captain Demain’s 
corps.” 
I hastened in, and, after signing a score of papers, received my 
commission and identification badge, an order for a complete 
aviation outfit, consisting of fur-lined coat, uniform, boots, fly- 
ing-helmet, goggles, gauntlets, and automatic pistol. I was 
assigned to the Seventeenth Corps, now occupying temporary 
quarters at Etretat, on the coast north of Havre. Four days’ 
leave was given all six of us, at the end of which time we were 
to report for service. 

As I collected my few belongings from my sleeping quarters 
and said good-by to my friends, I was made conscious of my 
new position in the French army. The wings on my sleeve drew 
a salute from every one I met, and suddenly I found myself 
immensely pleased with the requirements of military discipline. 

After two days’ loafing among the hotels of Biarritz, idleness 
became unendurable, and I took the train for Paris, then to 
Rouen, where I spent the night, in order to wander for two 
hours about the venerable Cathedral of Jeanne d’Are. Going 
on next morning to Havre, I found that the English expedi- 
tionary forces were still landing, French troops still mobilizing 
—encamped along the quays—and ocean steamers still adver- 
tising ——- to New York. The Belgian Government now 
occupied Havre as its capital. Hotels were crowded, streets were 
filled with hurrying convoys of automobile lorries and trampling 
troops of cavalry. Everything was noise, dust, and confusion. 
As I was quietly lunching in the Café Louis, reading over 





the communiqués in the morning “ Temps,” the chairs at’ my 
table were drawn back and several men in uniform seated 
themselves. Finishing the paragraph, I glanced at them and 
found three of my fellow-pilots of the Etretat corps smiling at 
me. 

They had just arrived from Paris. We had a merry lunch 
together, and after a short swing about the town we engaged a 
car and were soon speeding north to our new quarters. 

As we dodged around the dirt embankments which had been 
hastily thrown up to protect this coast road against the advance 
of the German army, we picked out several planes floating high 
in the sky over our heads. Several aviation camps, both French 
and English, were about us, our chauffeur told us. 

Two miles out of Etretat we found our command, and the 
balance of the afternoon we spent about the hangar, examining 
the heavy Caudron bomb-dropping machines and listening to 
the late gossip of the camp. 

British seaplanes were using the fisherman’s cove on the 
beach at Etretat, and were daily patrolling the Channel watch- 
ing for floating mines, submarines, and enemy cruisers. These 
seaplanes were in every respect similar to our land machines, 
excepting that the wings were larger and pontoon floats were 
hung underneath instead of wheels, so that they could rest on 
the water. 

Flying-machines may be roughly divided into two classes, 
the lighter-than-air cruisers, of which the best example is the 
Zeppelin dirigible balloon, and the heavier-than-air vehicle, the 
airplane. This latter class depends upon motion to keep from 
falling to earth. Its taut fabric wings or planes must be large 
enough to support the weight of the machine by an adequate 
area of surface. 

The airplane is divided into two classes, the land machine 
and the hydroplane, differing only in the one particular of 
wheels or pontoon. ; 

Another general division of the airplane is recognized by the 
position of the propeller. If the propeller buzzes in front of the 
machine, the airplane is called a “tractor.” If behind, it is 
known as a “ pusher.” 

The pusher type permits an unobstructed view ahead and 
allows far greater latitude in mounting and operating a'gun on 
the machine, but the tractor propeller gives more speed and 
quickness of maneuvering to the pilot. ous the “ tractor ” is 
the superior machine for war purposes, and both combatants 
bend their energies to overcome the inconveniences of observ- 
ing and firing ahead through the swiftly revolving propeller. 

Another classification into the monoplane and biplane types 
need only be mentioned. The greater stability and safety of 
the biplane makes it more popular than its rival, although in 
the matter of speed the monoplane will doubtless always hold 
first honors. 

During the weeks that passed us at Etretat I was sent up in 
every type of machine and taught the whole list of pilot tricks. 
I experimented in all the various fields of airplane usefulness 
and suffered every variety of accident—save the fatal one. 

One cold December morning, as I was about to take aloft my 
basket of small bombs to practice dropping at the target, an 
orderly came rushing up to my machine and stopped me. 

“You are to report to quarters at once, sir,” he said. [ 
climbed out of my seat and hurried to the commanding officer. 
He had just received a telephone call announcing that an enemy 
submarine had been discovered at the mouth of the Seine, in 
the harbor at Havre. Ten of our squadron were immediately to 
take the air, four others to follow as soon as their preparations 
could be made. 

Captain Demain, himself a veteran flier, gave us rapid in- 
structions as to our course and duties. We were cautioned to 
keep high enough above the water to permit us to glide away. 
to solid earth in case the engine failed; if a submarine were 
sighted, however, we were to come down to so low a level that 
missing the target would be impossible—and take our chances 
in getting back to land. 

“There is no ‘red tape’ in this business, boys,” was the 
Captain’s parting injunction. “ You will be the best judges of 
your actions after you see the size of the affair there. Don’t let 
your petrol run too low. Good luck.” 

I had a sturdy new Caudron biplane that carried fuel enough 
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for six hours’ flight. Besides my Hotchkiss rapid-fire gun and 
two hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition I carried two 
bombs weighing about thirty pounds each. 

It was cold and windy. At four thousand feet above the 
harbor at Havre the icy wind paralyzed my cheeks and filled 
my goggles with tears whenever I stuck my head outside the 
protection of the wind-shield. 

Fully a seore of English and French airplanes were already 
circling over the whitecaps below. Ten miles south, across the 
harbor, the white buildings of Trouville gleamed in the sun. 
The waters were dotted with patrol-boats as far as the eye 
could see. 

My heart was big in my throat as I realized that I was at last 
actually engaged in the war. I was about to seek out a boat- 
load of human beings and deliberately do them all to death as 
though they were malignant wild animals. Then I thought of the 
German airplane over Paris, the fleeing, frightened women and 
children in the crowded streets, and the explosion of the deadly 
bombs dropped into this defenseless crowd by the pitiless visitor 
overhead. And below me now somewhere lurked another deadly 
intruder, bent upon merciless slaughter of whole shiploads of 
fellow human beings—such was war! 

Blindly indifferent to risks, I headed out to the open sea, 
where the glinting airplanes seemed fewest. Looking down to 
accustom myself to the appearance of the waters at this height, 
I found it was useless to attempt to distinguish the dim outline 
of an under-water craft at such an altitude. 

I accordingly cut off my engine and headed down, still aim- 
ing for the mouth of the harbor. Two thousand feet, fifteen 
hundred feet, one thousand feet, my altimeter recorded. It 
was bitterly cold, and the piercing wind searched through my 
fur-lined coat as though it were a sieve. 

At five hundred feet I judged my altitude best suited for 
submarine hunting, and I noted several English seaplanes 
ahead at about the same level. Throwing on my switch, the 
engine began its work again, and I peered sidewise over the 
left-hand edge of the cowl into the brownish water. 

How was I to distinguish a German submarine from the 
French or British craft? Suppose I bomb the wrong boat! 
Then it occurred to me that all the air scouts were in the same 
predicament, and we had been instructed to drop on the first 
submersible we discovered. At any rate, we had the advantage 
over the patrol-boats that were searching here and there. We 
could look straight down, and with the aid of the clear sky 
overhead the moving submarine could be discovered scores of 
feet below the surface. The hollow underseas craft are able 
to withstand the heavy pressure of water down to a depth of 
only a hundred feet. As I flew farther out into the harbor I 
observed that the clearer waters of the Channel permitted a 
deeper view into the depths. In places I distinctly saw the 
bottom of the sea where the sun’s rays hit the surface at the 
required angle. 

For two hours [ circled over the clear waters at the mouth of 
the harbor, sometimes venturing far out as a longitudinal ripple 
of waves caught my eye and suggested a moving craft beneath. 
My hands were numb with the cold and my feet could not feel 
the control bar, but my machine was a steady, stable flier, and 
automatically responded to my stiff movements. Pangs of 
hunger, too, assailed me and made me almost forget the cold. 

Only one other member of my squadron had selected my 
vicinity, though several of the hydroplanes were constantly 
about us. [ was patrolling north and south, each leg of the beat 
ten or twelve miles. Inshore at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from me was Sergeant Philip Pieron, who was one of the four 
pilots left behind at our flying field. Outside of my beat, and 
up and down the coast, were skimming, however, other patrols. 
My engine was beating regularly. I took care to mark out the 
nearest trawler cruising slowly across our paths in case a 
sudden stalling dropped me into the sea, 

As I circled back from the southernmost end of my beat, I 
suddenly observed little puffs of smoke popping out of Philip’s 
airplane gun. He was circling to the right and headed towards 
the cliffs under Trouville. Though I could not hear the shots 


through the barking of my exhaust, I knew he was shooting to 
attract my attention. [ banked yo over and opened my 
throttle ‘to the limit and followed in 


is wake. Then, with a 
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shout of exultation, I recognized between us and the steep 
corner of the Trouville point the ugly snout of the enemy's 
periscope trailing a white line of bubbles straight out into the 
open Channel. Philip and I were in at the death! 

Releasing from its fastening by my left knee one of the long, 
slender bombs, I hugged it with both stiff hands and laid it 
tenderly down on my lap. Then, with still greater solicitude, 
I got it up onto the edge of the cowl and balanced it there with 
my rightarm. Squinting ahead to relocate the periscope where 
it ripped the water into waves, to my great astonishment and 
dismay I found that she was no longer in sight! Philip in his 
Caudron was circling back much lower down. I gingerly pushed 
over my controls and followed him. Flattening out at fifty or 
sixty feet above the water, I again picked up the longitudinal 
ripple of water following the wake of the submerged craft. 
Then, suddenly, I was over her and passing her. 

Distinctly outlined some twenty feet below the surface, the 
black mass moved slowly downwards and ahead. Her propeller 
churned up a fountain of white bubbles, mingled with shining 
streaks of oil. 

I was over her, anyway, and with a vicious shove I launched 
my bomb and steered my machine off to the left. Climbing and 
spiraling back again to the rear, I heard the crash of my ex- 
ploding torpedo. A mass of water was hurled violently into the 
air. Eagerly searching the depths below, I at last distinguished 
the submarine tranquilly pursuing her way, apparently oblivi- 
ous of our presence. My bomb had exploded upon impact with 
the water, but had done no damage whatever to our wily enemy ! 

Quickly I leveled my machine and let her take her own 
course while I leaned down and collected my other explosive. I 
would circle above the craft until my petrol gave out, but I 
should get a whack at her when she came again to the surface. 

Ahead of me Philip was peering down at the submerged 
target, an enormous torpedo resting in his arms. Silly of him 
to waste his ammunition on the surface of the sea! I cut down 
my speed to the lowest headway I dared risk and watched him. 

Down shot his plummet of steel and neatly parted the waters 
ahead of the laboring submarine. But it did not explode! I 
could see a whirling metal propeller on the torpedo revolve as 
it sank. It must miss the craft by twenty feet. 

Suddenly a column of water higher than my position in the 
air stood straight up over the sea, hung ludicrously there for an 
age, then slipped noiselessly back. By all that is wonderful, 
how did that happen? 

As we covered the spot again and again in our circling 
machines, we were joined by two more pilots, and finally by a 
fast clipper steam-yacht. The surface of the water was literally 
covered with oil, breaking up the ripple of the waves and 
smoothing a huge area into gleaming bronze. Here and there 
floated a cork belt, odd bunches of cotton-waste, a strip of 
carpet, and a wooden three-legged stool. These fragments alone 
remained to testify to the corpus delicti. 

“ Philip,” said I, half an hour later, as the hot coffee was 
thawing out our insides, “ what kind of a civilized bomb do you 
call that ?” 

“That bears the simple little title of Trinitrotoluol ; call it 
T N T for short,” replied Sergeant Pieron. 

“ But what made it hang fire so long?” I demanded. 

“It’s made to work that way. When the bomb begins sink- 
ing, the little propeller is turned as it is pulled down through 
the water. It continues turning until it screws to the end. There 
it touches the fuse-pin, and that sets off the high explosive—at 
any depth you arrange it for. 

I regarded him steadfastly. Then I remarked, “ But it didn’t 
touch the submarine. I saw it miss.” 

“Yes, you can miss it fifty yards and still erush the subma- 
rine.” He took up an empty egg-shell. “The submarine is 
hollow, like this. She is held rigidly on all her surface by the 
water. Water is non-compressible, like steel. Now. when the 
T N T explodes, even some distance away, the violent expand- 
ing concussion is communicated to this hollow shell just as 
though a battering-ram struck it. The submarine can’t yield 
any because the surrounding water holds her in place. So she 
crumples up—like this.” 

Pieron opened his hand and the flakes of egg-shell fluttered 
down until they struck the floor. 

















A PURITAN EXHORTATION 


BY M. E. BUHLER 


(In his will, in 1648, the old Puritan, the Rev. Henry Smith, of Connecticut, 
bequeathed the “‘ love of God ”’ to his descendants forever.) 


I have grown old and now I come to die— 

I, who have fought with all the strength I may ; 

And this to you, my sons’ sons, I shall say— 
Making my will to all eternity : 

The love of God that maketh strong alway 
Shall bide with you and make you strong as I! 


Quit ye like men, therefore, and fight and pray ! 
Fight as I fought—even to the end, as 1; 
And ye shall hold the ancient land thereby 
For which I strove. And lo, I sav, even I,— 

The love of God shall be with you alway! 


Watch: As I watched in pleasant Norfolk vales, 
Amid the sunshine of my English home, 
The low, far clouds above the horizon rise, 
Until the black storm darkened all the skies! 
Pray: As I prayed amid tumultuous gales 
That made strange seas all mountainous waves and foam, 
What time the frail bark brought our little band 
From England to a wild and hostile land! 


And fight: As I have fought who did subdue 
A wilderness and creatures of the wild! 
Fight, as I fought, all enemies ; and you 
Shall hold our fair land free and undefiled. 
Who saves his life shall lose it ; wherefore give 
Life, to the uttermost, that you may live! 
O sons of my sons, faithful, bold, and true, 
Fight for the love of God I leave to you ! 


A CROSS-SECTION OF ECONOMIC FACT AND FEELING 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES — 


ASKED FOR FROM OUTLOOK READERS 
BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF «COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


ject for The Outlook once a month. I have tried to make 

these articles interpretative and informing. I have always 
felt that a mere narrative of what has happened was a waste of 
paper, ink, and eyesight. Economic history has but little value 
unless it can be made to illuminate the future. This month I 
find myself confused, and, with the permission of The Outlook’s 
editors, I am going to ask its readers to help me and help them- 
selves toa better knowledge of the future by answering the 
questions that are printed on the next page. I hope that every 
one who reads them will reply to them. 

The Outlook’s constituency is exceptional. It is composed 
chiefly of thoughtful and observant men and women. A cross- 
section of the United States as seen by them will have unique 
interest and great. practical value. The questions submitted 
relate for the most part to the mental attitude of the people as 
expressed in word or deed. 

The amount of money that is being spent, the stocks of goods 
that merchants are carrying, and the willingness of bankers to 
make loans are all exponents of the confidence that is felt in 
the future and the maintenance of present prices. The imme- 
diate course of business depends upon this confidence, but the 
remoter future is not so much a matter of statistics as it is of 


i AM expected to write an article upon some economic sub- 





feeling and of the willingness to practice the economies, bear the 
burdens, do the work, and make the sacrifices that are and will 
be required to win the war and insure the safety of democracy. 

The success or failure of a military campaign is determined 
very largely by the morale of the troops engaged in it, and the 
psychological condition of the American people under the strain 
of war is more important than the commercial or financial 
details of the present. It is a huge country, and it is difficult for 
the people who live in one section to know much of the feelings 
or influences by which those who are remote from them are 
swayed. Even our metropolitan newspapers are somewhat pro- 
vincial in their treatment of the domestic news, and a weekly 
periodical like The Outlook, having a National circulation, pro- 
vides about the only means I know of, other than a National 
election, for obtaining an expression of the National opinion or 
attitude. , 

I have often thought that Noah must have been selected to 
survive the deluge and repopulate the world for his optimism. 
According to the Scriptural record, he was not a particular]; 
moral man, but it must have required_an abiding faith in the 
future to’ watch the submergence of everything and remain 
confident that normal conditions would be re-established. 


_ It is to promote this sort of faith in the future that answer : 
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to these inquiries are-sought. I am especially anxious to secure’ 


a full response to this questionnaire. The questions have been 
phrased so that answer may be made by simply drawing a pen or 
pencil through the printed replies which least accurately describe 
your impressions of the conditions inquired about. They have 
been printed so that in tearing them out you will not seriously 
mutilate the magazine. 

If you cannot answer them all, please answer as many as you 
can, sign your name, and mail your reply in an envelope with a 
three-cent stamp, addressed to 

TuHEOopOoRE H. Price, 
No. 15 Wall Street, New York. 
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If you can find time to write a letter more fully expressing 
your views, it will be appreciated. When such letters contain 
questions, I will try to answer them, provided self-addressed 
envelope with three cents in postage on it is inclosed. 

All communications will be regarded as confidential, unless 
permission to quote them is specifically given, in which case I 
may use or refer to them in the summary and digest of the 
replies which will be published in The Outlook of December 19. 
To be included in that summary they must reach me not later 
than November 24. I believe that it will be the most interesting 
and comprehensive thing of the kind ever published if The 
Outlook’s readers will answer the questions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


To be torn out on dotted line and answered by crossing out the printed replies that least accurately describe the conditions 


inquired about. 


1. Are the people in your neighborhood economizing ? 
Answer: Yes. No. 

2. If to the first question you answer “ Yes,” then say whether 
the increased cost of what people must have absorbs what 
they are able to save by not buying what they can do 
without. 

Answer: They are increasing their savings. 
They are not increasing their savings. 

3. If to the first question you answer “ No,” then say whether 
the failure to economize is due to the elation of higher 
wages and the profits which make economy unnecessary 
rather than to what has been termed “ American spend- 
thriftlessness.” 

Answer: Extravagance due to increased earnings. 
Extravagance due to spendthriftlessness. 

4. If you have any knowledge of the subject that will enable 
you to speak accurately, please say by what percentage the 
money value of retailers’ and jobbers’ sales in your vicinity 
increased or decreased in October, 1917, as compared with 
October, 1916. If you are in the retail or jobbing business 
yourself and are willing to give your own figures, so much 
ithe better. 

Answér: More'by........ per cent. 
Less by..........per cent. 


What is your estimate of the percentage of increase or 
decrease in the stocks or inventories of merchants in your 
section, comparing November 1, 1917, with November 1, 
1916, and calculating the percentage on last year’s figures ? 
‘Answer: Inerease.......... per cent. 
Decrease......... per cent. 


or 


6. Are legitimate borrowers in your section able to obtain 
the money they require at customary rates ? 
Answer: Bank accommodation about as usual. 
Adequate accommodation obtainable, but 
rates higher. 
Accommodation restricted even at higher 
rates. 


Is there more new building and constructive activity in 

your section, or less, than at this time last year ? 
Answer: More. Less. 

8. Are the prices of real estate (other than farm lands) in 

your section higher or lower than they were last year at 

this time ? 


Answer: Higher. Lower. 


co 


If you are a housekeeper, please say whether it is more or 
less difficult than it was last year to obtain domestic help 
or servants. 


Answer: More difficult. Less difficult. 


10. Has the second Liberty bond issue been willingly taken 
by the smaller investors and wage-earners in your vicinity ? 
Answer: Willingly taken by the classes named. 
Reluctantly taken by the classes named. 
Not generally taken by the classes named. 


When thus answered, please mail in a three-cent envelope to Theodore H. Price, 15 Wall Street, New York 


11. Will the taxation imposed under the new Revenue Bill and 
the increased cost of living and self-denial that it will 
entail be patriotically and cheerfully borne by the people of 
your section, or would they have preferred that a larger 
portion of the war’s expenses should have been put upon 
posterity by an increased bond issue ? 

Answer: The bill is cheerfully accepted as a wise and 
necessary war measure. , 

An increased bond issue and*lower taxes 

would have been preferred by a majority 
of the people in this section. * 


12. Although the gross earnings of most American railways 
are showing large gains, their net income is falling off 
because of the increased expense of operation. Do the 
people of your section understand this and do they favor 
an increase in freight rates as a condition of continued 
railway efficiency and extension ? 

Answer: They recognize the necessity for higher 
freight rates. 
They are opposed to an increase in freight 
rates. 


13. Are the larger profits now to be derived from agriculture 
attracting the young men and women of your section 
“back to the farm” in any number as yet ? 

Answer: Yes. No. 


14. Are there any signs of labor unrest in your section, or 
are the wage-earners contented and willing to do their 
part in winning the war by sticking to their work and 
not striking ? 

Answer: Labor is restless and difficult to hold. 
Labor is contented ‘and willing to work at 
present wages. 


15. As without your permission I shall regard your replies 
to the foregoing as strictly confidential, please say. 
whether I may quote you by name in any use I may 
make of your answers or any supplementary letter you 
may be good enough to send me. 

Answer: You may quote me by name. 
You are requested not to quote me by name. 


NIK. -scsicttabractnagaekenmiias 
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Address—Street and number. ..................ccccccceccececcceueces. 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


\ 


(C) WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
A LIBERTY BOND SUBMARINE 


This mine-laying German U-boat was captured by the Brilish in July, 1916, and was sent to America by courtesy of the British Government as an aid in the 
Liberty Loan campaign. During the last week of the campaign it was set up in Central Park, New York, with appropriate ceremonies, at which the German flag 
on the under-sea craft was lowered and the American flag raised in its place. At the same time the German name, U C 5, was humorously changed to U-Buy-A-Bond 


(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD PAUL THOMPSON . 
A BRITISH “TANK” IN A LIBERTY LOAN PARADE A LIBERTY LOAN POSTER IN CHINA- 


TOWN, NEW YORK CITY 
In addition to the large sign shown above, 
many small placards in Chinese were to be 
seen in Chinese laundries in New York 


PICTURESQUE ASPECTS OF THE GREAT LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


This tank weighs twenty-six tons, carries a crew of nine men, and creeps along at about six miles an hour. These war 
machines, the modern ‘ chariot,’’ go over the top in advance of the infantry and draw the enemy’s machine-gun fire, 
thus clearing the way for a charge by the troops 





a GENERAL LEONARD WOOD AT CAMP FUNSTON, KANSAS 


General Wood is in command of the 89th Division of the National Army, comprising men of several Western States 


(C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


=X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT KEEPING HIMSELF “FIT” AT.A PHYSICAL TRAINING CAMP 


Mr.. Roosevelt's characteristic activity is illustrated by this pietare. It shows‘him at a training camp in Connecticut, about to start on a ‘* hike ’’ with his trainer, Jack 
Cooper, and Mayor Mitchel, of New York. Mr. Roosevelt, in the center of the picture, has Jack Cooper on his right-and Mayor Mitchel, in‘overcoat and cap, on his left 





(C) WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION (C) WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION i : 
UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVES IN TRAINING AT PELHAM A WOMAN GUARD ON AN AMERICAN SUBWAY TRAIN 
BAY PARK, NEW YORK In Europe women conductors and guards on tramways and railroads have 
The method of instructing the young sailors in the art of tying knots is here become an established institution as a result of the war. The shortage of male 
dine: Ghee ~ sinenldaiale indent on in the old ms 3 of ti y ae " “i th workers has now resulted in the employment of women on several railways in 
: <e cde Sy spaaiclien = wd ee ees America, and, as shown above, on at -least ,one ssubavay ysystem+that» of the 
making of knots is still accounted a part of the education of every good seaman “ee on : 
af Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
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(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
HARRY LAUDER, THE FAMOUS SCOTCH COMEDIAN, TELLING AMERICANS HOW TO SHORTEN THE WAR 
On the, > occasion illustrated..2bove,(at_ the Sub-Treasury, New York»City) Mr. Lander did notvattenspt to entertain the crowd, but talked earnestly about the 
necessity of putting thoney nto the Federalf reasury i in order to shorten suffering on the*other side. ‘‘ In a few moments a rush of investors, holding aloft gold, 
bills, and checks, drew him to the edge of the pedestal. supporting the huge statue of George Washington, where he sold $50 and $100 bonds as rapidly as the 
‘Treasury Department employees could handle the payments.’’ The already well-established international popularity of Harry Lauder has been increased by his 
courage in ‘carrying on’ indomitably in spite of the loss of his only son in the war. During his present-visit to America he will-speak:at‘many military camps 


‘ 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of October 31, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or. group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.) 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The War Zone in America ; 
Our Soldiers and Our Enemies. 

Reference: Pages 321, 322; Editorial, 
page 330. 

Questions : 

1. According to The Outlook, who are 
Germany’s most effective aids in America? 
In what ways do these aid Germany? 2. 
Explain just how each American can com- 
bat disloyalty and disunion here at home. 
3. What is your os of the American 
who does not work actively for National 
strength, union, and po 4. In its edi- 
torial on “ Our Soldiers and Our Enemies” 
The Outlook speaks of those “evils that 
have made of Germany the enemy of man- 
kind.” Can you name specifically ten such 
evils? 5. The Outlook also says that we 
must not imitate the Germans in such 
methods of warfare. What is its argument? 
Do you entirely agree with The Outlook ? 
Is it possible to “make war without hate 
or without brutality”? Give reasons. 6. 
What are Germany’s teachings about war ? 
America’s? 7. Read selected chapters from 
the following suggestive books: “ Golden 
Lads,” by A. Gleason (Century) ; “ When 
Blood is Their Argument,” by F. M. 
Hueffer (Doran) ; “ a and Hallelu- 
jah,” by J. P. Bang (Doran); “In the 
Claws of the German Eagle,” by A. R. 
Williams (Dutton). 

B. Topic: Seizure of Enemy Property ; 
Perjured Germany. 

Reference: Pages 322, 323, 337, 338. 

Questions : 

1. What are the rules of international 
law governing the seizure of enemy prop- 
erty? 2. How has The Outlook answered 
its own question, “ When and how and 
why may enemy property be seized in war 
time?” 3. Do you think Germany should 
be made to pay full value for all her daw- 
less destruction of American property and 
life? 4. In how many respects and how 
many times has Germany violated the 
Hague Convention of 1907? 5. How do 
you explain such actions by Germany and 
the Germans? 6. What, in your opinion, 
must be done to Germany ne in German 
in order that she may not ever again duph- 
eate her record in the present war? 7. It 
will pay you to read all or parts of the fol- 
lowing cches “ Principles of International 
Law,” by Lawrence (Heath) ; “ The Com- 
ing Democracy,” by H. Fernau (Dutton) ; 


“The Soul of Germany,” by T. Smith 
(Doran). 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: How the War Has Affected the 
School ; The School Riots and the Gary 
System. 

Reference: Pages 325, 326 ; 334, 335. 

Questions : 

1. How important does The Outlook con- 
sider the American public school system to 
be? Discuss. 2. Restate Henry van Dyke’s 
criticism of the Prussian (German) system 
of education. Why do he and The Outlook 
consider this system “arrogant,” “im- 
moral,” and a “menace to the world of 
education”? Are they too severe? 3. Com- 
pare the German ideals and methods of 
education with those of America. What 
have you to say? 4. What is the “ Gar 
system”? 5, Why has the “Gary system ” 
caused so much political commotion in New 
York? 6. What do you think of the school 
riots in New York and the Gary system ? 
7. Read pages 209-318 of “ When Blood is 
Their Argument ”’ and the article by Miss 
Bonner on the Gary system in The Outlook 
of July 26, 1916. 


B. Topic: The Government Against Itself. 
Reference: Editorial, page 329, 
Questions : 

1. Explain the franking privilege. 2. Con- 
struct an argument for it and one against 
it. 3. What is the proceeding the justice 
of which The Outlook does not understand ? 
Do you? 4. What comment has The 
Outlook made on censoring speeches made 
in the Senate and the House? 5. Do you 
think it ought to be possible to bring a civil 
suit against the members of Congress if they 
utter libelous, seditious, or treasonable state- 
ments while in Congress? 6. What cure 
has The Outlook suggested for the evil 
discussed in this editorial? What do you 
think of it? Have you a better one to 


- offer? 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. It is opens for a thinking per- 
son to be indifferent to the present war. 
2. The outcome of this war will mean 
more to America than to any other nation. 
3. Americanism is a thing of the spirit. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for October 31, 1917. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own 
words.) 

Spies, henchmen, dupes, categories, con- 
fiscation, neutral merchant ships, technical, 
Scandinavian nations, tragedy, comedy, 
interloper, in extenso, prescience. 
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DIOXOGEN 


is an essential of any 


First Aid Equipment 


Its high germicidal effi- 
ciency, combined with en- 
tireharmlessness, admirably 
fits it for emergency use. 
Applied to open hurts 
or wounds, DIOXOGEN 
gives as near absolute pro- 
tection against infection 
as is to be had,’ and its 
harmlessness is a safeguard 
against mistakes, 


While used largely in 
hospitals and by _profes- 
sional men, the absence of 
all poisonous or dangerous 
properties and its simplic- 
ity of application make 
DIOXOGEN particularly 
suitable for general use. 


Tue OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 








Dioxogen 



























Between the acts 


Douglas Fairbanks 


has put over a real ‘‘ best seller ’’— 


“LAUGH and LIVE” 


Not a book of jokes but a de- 
lightful message for everybody 
Springfield Union says : ‘ 

“If this great inspirational book does not 
develop into the finest sort of best seller, 
the American public is losing its taste for 
good literature.” 
All Bookstores $1.00 Net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., New York 
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One Father Writes of 


BILLIARDS 


“We've a Full House All the Time!” 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and watch how 
quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 

Young people idolize Home Billiards. And these princely contests act as a tonic 
S| on older folks. 
Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice alike, 
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Low Prices, Easy Terms 


but ever enlivened by friendly jest and laughter. Balle, Cuce, Etc., Given 
Among life’s most enduring memories are the happy intlininenindteiemie wT 
hours and comradeship of billiards. low for tables of such masterly con- a 

struction and beauty. = 
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2 F) i a Our Popular Purchase Plan lets you 
ARIR\ | | y SwicG) yy play while you pay. 

a BR re | —_ = ae a ~~ Y 
HOME BILLIARD TABLES Markers and Expert Book of 33 Games, 


etc. 
Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a genuine 


Brunswick. And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket Billiards— = 
life, speed and accuracy ! To 

The “ Baby Grand” is a home-size regulation table for spare Send for sslitever Book Free 
rooms, attics, basements and private billiard rooms. 

The “Quick Demountable” can be set up anywhere and easily THE BRUNSWICK. RALKE-COLLENDER €0. 
folded away when not in play. Dest, OIC, 649680 &. Webosh Ave. Chi 

See these tables in handsome color reproductions, get our low prices, npasirpaeties a acc riggpeiealesage fi geet 

You may send me free copy of your color 

book— 


+ 
t 
& 
& 
easy terms and home trial offer. All'contained in our new billiard book, ~ 
Send your address at once for free copy. . “ DN: ” 
: Billiards—The Home Magnet 
a 
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and tell about your home trial offer. 


THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-(OLLENDER (°°. 


Dept. 57C, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
DEALERS: Write at once for attractive agency proposition. 
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HOW TIMIDITY CHAINS MEN DOWN 


AND A NEW WAY 


ABILITY 


O ONE knows better than the 
N man who has achieved success, 

independence and high position, 
that he owes his progress to the fact that 
scores of other men just as intelligent and 
able as himself simply did not know how 
to use the power of effective speech to 
advance their ideas and suggestions, or 
were too timid to do so, and thereby 
promote themselves as he did. 

For it is through a mastery of speech 
that men reveal their abilities and quali- 
fications; without it brainy, intelligent 
menremain undiscovered and unrewarded. 

Practically every firm and corporation, 
large and small, has several minor em- 
ployes with ideas and plans that would 
multiply its profits if only such workers 
knew how to put their ideas into spoken 
language—concise, impressive, convincing 
words that would compel their superiors 
to listen. f 

Not through any other kind of knowl- 
edge have more men won their way quickly 
to success and prosperity than through a 
command of effective speech. And, yet, 
in spite of the fact that it may easily be 
learned, no other kind of ability is so rare 
in the business world. 

The experience of a well-known bank 
president of the great Northwest, whose 
rapid climb from obscurity to wealth-and 
prominence is being talked about on Wall 
street, is typical of thousands. He says: 

“The most painful memories of my early 
struggles for success are of the slights and 
insults I suffered almost daily. ‘To have a 
group of business men turn cold shoulders 
on my halting efforts to express my 
thoughts, or else snatch my remarks out 
of my mouth before I could give them 
clear utterance—those were bitter pills that 
I had to swallow almost daily. 

What Faltering Speech Costs 

“Although I had ordinary intelligence 
and ideas that I knew were sound, I 
simply could not put them quickly into 
attention-compelling speech. 

“My disadvantage was just as great in 
trying to put through a business deal with 
an individual or to sell a bill of goods to a 
customer. It was not that I was afraid 
of men in authority or who were more 
prosperous than I, but, somehow, they 
did all the talking and I did all the lis- 
tening, and in the end they had their 
own way with me. 

“How many chances for advancement, 
how many opportunities for making 
money I lost through my handicap! And 
how often I have been confused and em- 
barrassed when called upon to respond to 
a toast or to address a public or private 
gathering! Invariably I was tongue-tied 
with ‘stage-fright.’ ”’ 

The rest of his story—how in the course 
of just a few weeks he conquered his dis- 
ability; how he was transformed as by 
magic from a diffident, shy, retiring per- 
son into a magnetic, dominating, powerful 
and inspiring speaker; how from a small 


TO OVERCOME IT. 
TO TALK EFFECTIVELY. 
HY. CE: 


MOST FORTUNES WON THROUGH 


TRICK 

salaried ‘job he was jumped to his present 
position and quickly began the building 
of a comfortable fortune, is one to cheer 
and encourage every young man handi- 
capped as he was. 

“All my success,” he explained to me 
when I. talked with him recently, “I owe 
to a new and simple course of training in 
effective public speaking that I learned by 
mail in a few weeks at home. It is taught 
by a new and simple method originated by 
one ofthe best known teachers in America, 
Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, formerly Dean 
of the public speaking department of the 
Columbia College of Expression and now 
at the head of the faculty of the North 
American Institute.” 

Brainy but timid and shy men and 
women have, by this course of training, 
been changed almost overnight into force- 
ful, decisive and convincing speakers and 
talkers able to lead, direct, persuade and 
actually control the reasoning and con- 
clusions of others—to rule by the power of 
speech. And with this new and unusual 
ability has come rapid promotion and 
bigger money-making opportunities for 
executives, salesmen, teachers, clerks, 
stenographers, correspondents, physicians 
and others in every profession and every 
line of business. 

The Mighty Power of Speech 

The testimony of hundreds of these, as 
given in letters shown to me by Prof. Kline, 
is enthusiastic. 

For instance, the president of the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, Mr. J. V. Holdam, 
says: “The lessons are certainly interest- 
ing and one can feel his back and knees 
stiffening as he goes through them.” 

To teach men and women to speak 
effectively—whether to one person or a 
large audience; to express their ideas to 
say, not merely “the right thing at the 
right time” but to say it in the right way— 
in a tone that compels consideration and 
in words that win confidence and inspire 
conviction and action; and then to show 
the student how to use this wonderful 
ability to increase his earnings and ad- 
vance himself, these are the objects of 
Prof. Kline’s new course in effective public 
speaking and mental development which 
anyone can learn by mail in a few short 
months. 

Having recently graduated a large num- 
ber of students, Prof. Kline is recruiting 
his classes for the winter season and special 
inducements are being offered to those who 
enroll now. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the North American Institute, 
Dept. 558, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Not to miss this opportunity, and to be sure 
of sharing in the special reduction offer 
now being made, it would be well to write 
your name and address on the margin be- 
low, tear off the corner of the page and 
mail it today. Or a postal will do. No 
letter is necessary and there are no obli- 
gations in asking for full particulars. 
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SINGING AND THE WAR 


In connection with Miss Stanley’s arti- 
cle “Making a Singer of ‘Sammy,’” 
which was. published in last week’s Outlook, 
it may be added that both British and Amer- 
ican verse writers and song composers are 
quick to appreciate the value of singing in 
warfare. Miss Stanley has mentioned the 
stirring marching songs “ Pack All Your 
Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag” and “ Over 
There.” A correspondent in Vermont last 
spring sent us some verses appropriate to 

he war which she had written and fitted to 
the air of “ Dixie.” She now writes us: 

“TI would like to report some very pleas- 
ant experiences that have come to me as 
a result of that ‘venture in verse.’ I 
have had some delightful letters, but one 
of the choicest was from a worker among 
the colored children of Brooklyn, New 
York, who sent me a programme of a 
musicale they gave which closed with my 
‘ Dixie,’ and she said that it would do my 
soul good if I could have seen the fervor 
and patriotic enthusiasm with which they 
sang it. Another letter was from a college 
classmate of my daughter, who heard my 
words sung by some girls at a recruiting 
meeting at Keith’s in Boston.” 

Another correspondent, a well-known 
lawyer of New York City, sends us 


A SONG FOR AMERICA 
BY H. W. J. 


In squadrons of the sea and land, in squad- 
rons of the air, 
Our millions are enlisting in a holy war to 
share. 
Beneath star-spangled banners they are 
putting out to sea 
From the ravages of frightfulness a conti- 
nent to free. 
CHORUS : 
Hark to the martial music from bugle 
and from drum, 
As Uncle Sam’s ten millions to battle 
marching come. 


No Hymn of Hate is on their lips, for on 
this new crusade 

They fight for liberty, again—the suffering 
to aid— 

To curb outrageous tyranny, to break the 
iron heel 

That stamps on prostrate Europe from 
Berlin and from Kiel. 


The Stars and Stripes are floating near the 
British and the French. 

You can hear the welcome shouted from 
every blood-stained trench. 

Together in our righteous cause we'll 
steadily advance 

Till we drive the ruthless Teutons com- 
pletely out of France. 


And out of Belgium’s blood-drenched fields 
wheré savage rapine reigns, 

Where murder, lust, and robbery a Kaiser’s 
scutcheon stains, 

We'll drive the mad invaders, back to their 
homes again: 

This is the pledge of Uncle Sam’s ten mill- 
ion fighting men. 


For liberty we'll battle—for freedom we 
may die ; 

And thousands ’neath the sod of France 
and Belgium yet may lie; 

But thousands more will take their place ; 
this war shall never cease 

Until our purpose is achieved— ’tis Liberty 
and Peace. 


The foregoing verses are apparently not 
adapted to any well-known air. They may 
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Singing and the War ( Continued ) 
give an opportunity to some of our camp 
composers to try their hand. 

Still another correspondent, perhaps 
prompted by the feeling that the tine me 
ing hymn “ Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
cannot be sung by men of every creed, 
sends us an adaptation which he entitles 


SONG OF THE ALLIES 
BY WILLIAM CHAUNCEY GATES 
Forward, Allied soldiers, 
Fighting for the right— 
For a world of freedom— 
And we'll win the fight. 
Like a mighty river 
Pushing to the sea, 
We are marching onward, 
On to victory! 
CHORUS : 
Forward, Allied soldiers, 
Fighting for the right. 
"Neath the flag of freedom, 
We shall win the fight. 


Victory for justice ; 
Victory for right ; 
Victory o’er tyrants 
Who abuse their might ; 
End of ruthless fighting 
For a world’s control; 
Peace for every nation 
Is our noble goal. 
May the God of Battles 
Guide us all the way! 
Pray that he will hasten 
The decisive day 
When our Allied armies 
Shall have won the fight : 
Freedom for all nations— 
Might o’erthrown by right. 


SUBSTITUTES AND PRICES 

The articles which are appearing 
throughout the country asking us as Seal 
citizens and devotees of democracy to help 
along our Allies by saving wheat, ete., are 
noble in purpose and deserve the support 
of all who enjoy the rights of our common 
state. But there is one weakness in the 
programme to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. : 

The substitutes for wheat are corn-meal 
and barley and rye flour. Here, in the 
center of a grain area of thousands of 
square miles, I can buy flour of the best 
blue stem wheat for less than six cents the 
pound. For a nine-pound sack of corn- 
meal I must pay.seventy cents, and for the 
same weight of rye flour sixty-five cents. 
This means, that I pay from twenty to 
thirty-five per cent more for these cereals 
which are recommended as substitutes for 
the finest of wheat flour. So far I have 
heen unable to get a price on barley flour. 

The point is this: I work for a living. 
In these days every cent counts. But if we 
ought to save wheat for the Allies, I feel it 
my duty to eat corn and rye bread, and 
will do as Mr. Hoover urges, even though 
I am being bled by the nickel-squeezing 
rascals that take this world crisis as a time 
to fatten their pocketbooks, because I be- 
lieve in democracy. 

But how about those whose faith is not 
so deep or who absolutely cannot afford to 
hold their faith in the face of unjust prices ? 
Along with the effort to save wheat, would 
it not be equally important to assure our 
people that wheat substitutes will remain 
at least down on the wheat level? To my 
mind, the erisis lies right here. Will you 
think about it, and more? 

Rogzekt D. Barpwin. 
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The 


six-fire Mystery 


that detectives couldn’t solve 


FIRE NO. 1. At noon on Oc- 
tober 27th, at the Canadian Rubber 
Company’s factory in Montreal, fire was 
discovered in a scrap sorting-room. Some 
employees, returning after the noon hour, 
saw smoke coming up the stairway from 
a small room in the basement in which 
sweepings are sorted. Investigation 
showed that there was a fire in a_ barrel 
of sweepings. Right over the barrel was 
an automatic sprinkler-head on its pipe 
and from this a shower of water helped 
put out the fire. 


FIRE NO. 2. That same evening 
at 6.50 P.M., a small fire occurred in 
the cutting-room, second story of No. 8 
Building. Smoke was seen coming from 
a pile of cotton-covered frames used for 
carrying rubber. This fire occurred not 
long after the day employees left the 
factory. A couple of pails of water were 
thrown on the burning cloth and the fire 
Was soon out. 


FIRE NO. 3. An hour later fire 
was discovered under a bench in the 
cutting-room in second story of building 
where there was an accumulation of scrap 
material. Automatic sprinklers again 
came into action. Loss $850 to $900. 


FIRE NO. 4. An hour and a half 
later, at 9.40 P.M., a small fire was dis- 
covered in the second story of another 
building in a pile of “ books,” which are 
made of cloth covered with rubber and 
used for carrying about the unvulcanized 
rubber. 

That made four fires in one day. The 
management got scared and put on extra 
watchmen. For several nights some‘spe- 
cial men were. also hidden about the 
rooms to watch for firebugs. 


FIRE NO. 5. The second night a 
fire broke out in a rubber-rack close to 
one of the detectives. Upon jumping out, 
expecting to trap the firebug, he was 
astonished” beyond measure to find. no 


one else in the room and no trace or clue 
of what started the fire. The flames 
leaped from shelf to shelf and across the 
near-by racks with fearful speed, caus- 
ing the sprinklers to open up and put it 
out. 


FIRE NO. 6. Two days after that, 
on October 3Ist at 11:10 P.M., fire was 
discovered in the packing-room in bags 
of clippings. Thirteen sprinkler-heads 
came into action and controlled the fire 
until two hose-streams were brought into 
play to finish the job. 





The story illustrates how capricious the 
fire-demon is. Instead of being distrib- 
uted with some uniformity through the 
year, these six fires came all in a bunch. 
Some of them came in spite of extra 
watchmen hiding around the building and 
other special precautions. 

The significant thing is that the sprin- 
klers in no case failed to do their duty. 

In spite of the fires, the Canadian 
Rubber Company, as a going business, 
never ceased going. It is secure against 
interruption of business by fire. Are you? 
Your store, your factory, your warehouse 
is covered by insurance, of course ; but if 
it burned down—or assuming the build- 
ing is fireproof, if it burned euv/, which is 
much the same thing—would the insur- 
ance money begin to repay you for the 
business earthquake which you would 
suffer and the demoralization which 
would ensue before you got going again ? 

Keep your going business going—with 
Grinnells. & 

We may tell you that you have not a 
sprinklerable proposition. On the other 
hand, we may show you the way to large 
savings in money through up-to-date fire- 

rotection. Certainly we can show you 
10w to save your business from fire. 

Write us to-day. Don’t theorize—get 
the figures! Address the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company, 289 West Exchange 
Street, Providence,,R. 1. 
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Does Red Meat Cause 


| Rheumatism ? 
By R. L. Alsaker, M. D. 


Author of “ How to Live on 3 Meals a Day” 


DEAR DOCTER ALSAKER: I am 43 years old. Have hardly had 
a sick day in my life, except the usual diseases of childhood and an 
oceasional cold in the fall or spring, when most people seem to catch 
cold. For the past three years I 
shoulder, the knee joints, and in the little finger of the left hand. 

My doctor tells me that I have rheumatism and that I must stop 
eating meat—especially red meat—beef, lamb, etc. 
meat. My breakfast consists of bacon and eggs or one mutton chop, rolls 
and occasionally wheat cakes (never more than three), or toast and;a cup 
of coffee. And I eat a little fruit and oatmeal with cream and sugar. 
For lunch a couple of soft boiled 
glass of milk. Sometimes I take 
and tea instead of milk. For dinner we have soup, a roast of some kind, 


ave had occasional pains in the 


I eat very little 


and a piece of pie or cake and a 
ton baked beans instead of eggs 


ov broiled or baked fish, with potatoes and other vegetables, and occasionally a salad, but I don’t care 
much for raw food, and always a dessert—ice cream, stewed fruit, pie or cake—and after dinner coffee. 
If red meat causes rheumatism, why should I have it and the other members of the — = 


meat as frequently as I do, be free ? 


HIS gentleman seems to think that 

i he has been quite well, though he and 

real health have not been on speak- 

ing terms for some years. Those who 

are well do not have colds. Colds are a 

warning, a danger signal, showing that the 
body is full of impurities and waste. 


Pains that travel from joint to joint, 
usually called rheumatic pains, are another 
sign that that the blood is charged with 
impurities. 

This gentleman seems to think that he 
has been prudent about his eating, when in 
fact he has been careless. At 43 every- 
body owes it to himself and family to 
know how to eat so as to have health. 
Eggs, meat, fish and milk are proteids 
(iemubenes foods). The body needs a 
limited amount of these foods, but if they 
are taken in excess, as they are when eaten 
at every meal, they build rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, asthma, colds, Bright’s 
disease and other ills. 


Why does not every member in this 
family have rheumatism? Because indi- 
aus differ, and what will express itself 
as rheumatism in one may take the form 
of a different disease in another individual. 
Each and every one who lives in this man- 
ner must from time to time have some 
kind of physical trouble. 


Red meat does not in itself cause rheuma- 
tism, though overeating of meat often helps 
to build the trouble. I have to fall back on 
experience and say that I have had nu- 
merous cases of rheumatism of all kinds— 
gout, lumbago, muscular rheumatism, rheu- 
matism of the joints, chronic and acute— 
and every case, without exception, has re- 
covered, when they followed directions. 
Many of these patients had had rheuma- 
tism from ten to thirty years, during which 
time they had consumed vast quantities of 
drugs and had gone to springs and had 
been boiled out, without special benefit. 


These sufferers recovered through proper 
living, especially through correct eating. 
If this gentleman will eat and drink as he 
should, he will recover, as all the rest did. 
There are no ifs and buts about it—he will 
get well and stay well. What is more, 
right eating will make his whole family 
well. And they won’t need any drugs or 
operations. It is natural to be well, and 
those who follow Nature’s laws will always 
have health. Proper eating is the most 


important, in fact the dominating, health 
factor. Everyone who has rheumatism can 
eat his way out of it and into health. No 
one need be sick. 

Rheumatism is a luxury, not a necessity. 
Those who get it, can keep it indefinitely. 
They can also get rid of it and stay rid of 
it. ‘Those who have rheumatism should not 
complain about it, for they have the knowl- 
edge at hand that will show them how to 
get out of the aches and pains of rheuma- 
tism and back to health. 


Realizing the universal need of clearly 
defined instruction on the cause and cure 
of this annoying disease I have outlined in 
a small volume a plan of living that has 
proved successful in getting rid of all kinds 
of acute and chronic rheumatism. 


The plan shows how to live so as to have health, 
It tells you in plain English the true cause of rheu- 
matism, and it gives you the true cure—a cure that 
works. There is nothing mysterious about it. It is 
simple, good, workable common sense that you can 
apply right in your home. Youneed not go to health 
resorts or so-called healing springs. You need not 
take drugs, or waters bearing fancy or unpronounce- 
able names. You know as well as I do that drugs 
do not cure rheumatism—or anything else. Don’t 
fool with them, but learn how to live so that your 
system will be so sweet and clean that you can have 
no aches and pains. A cure consists in living accord- 
ing to the natural demands of your body, in giving 
the body the proper care, and especially in eating 
correctly. This book of health plans will teach you 
how to get well and stay well, if you are a careful, 
observant reader. The title of this new book is, 
“GETTING RID OF RHEUMATISM.”’ Its 
price is one dollar with ten cents additional to cover 
packing and postage. Its cost is considerably less 
than your doctor would charge for prescribing a 
single treatment—less than your druggist would 
charge you for a patent “cure-all” that doesn’t 
cure—less than it would cost you to lose a day’s pay 
on account of sickness—less than the cost of an 
evening at the theater. In fact this small invest- 
ment will pay big dividends in health and happiness 
till the end of your days. 

Send one dollar and ten cents to my pubksher, 
Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 84, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, and get your copy. Follow my plan of treat- 
ment forone month ; thenif you arenot entirely satis- 
fied with the improvement in your health, return 
the book and your money will be refunded to you. 

Remember this: If you want health you can 
have it. You have your choice of living right or 
living wrong. This book teaches you the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Do you want it ? 

PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. 
Alsaker, M.D., is an eminent authority on the sub- 
ject discussed in the above article. He has put the 
net result of his many years of professional experi- 
ence with sick people into his writings and it is a real 

leasure for me to recommend them, because I know 

rom personal experience and observation that good 
results always f llow an observance of his simple 
instructions. FRANK E. MORRISON, PUB- 
LISHER, Dept. 84, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 


Change of Air (A). By Katharine Fullerton 
/ Gerould. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“" $1.25. 

A_ good story idea only moderately well 
carried out. Miss Cordelia distributes most 
of her fortune among her relatives, so that 
they may be independent of her and she of 
them. What each does and how the money 
brings out character and frailty make up 
the story. It is delicately written and clever, 
but rather faint in its impression. 

Comin he). By J. C. Snaith. D. 

Co. = Work” $1.50." . ee 

Mr. Snaith, like Mr. Wells, is impressed 
with the effect of war on men’s souls and 
the possible result of the recognition by 
men of God’s will to make war give way to 
international brotherhood. In this beauti- 
fully written story he essays the delicate 
and almost impossible task of imagining a 
divinely inspired messenger (originally a 
dreamy village lad) who so affects men’s 
minds by his talk and his writing that, 
although he is sent to an insane poe tn by 
a literal-minded English. vicar, he leaves 
the world of enemies ready, or almost 
ready, to enter together the paths of peace 
and mutual help. As a piece of literary art: 
the book is remarkable. 

Dwelling Place of Light (The). By Win- 
ston Churchill. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.60. 

Mr. Churchill’s new novel will promptly 
take a place among the important works of 
fiction of the year. It has asbackground of 
industrial struggle—there isdiftle disguise in 
presenting the history of the-Lawrence mill 
war—but, unlike too many problem novels, 
here the background is not allowed to usurp 
the place of the foreground and thus obscure 
the figures of the actors. The study of the 
character of the New England girl whose 
family has simply “run down” from old 
ideals into inertness and poverty is admi- 
rably carried out. Her struggle witha long-, 
ing fe what is fine and beautiful in life as 
— to either sordidness or passion is 
closely rendered. The contrast between this 
girl and her sister, who is cheap, gay, 
vulgar, and fast, raises some curious ques- 
tions of heredity. Mr. Churchill is not 
afraid to present life as it is, and that with 
unsparing frankness, but also with a spirit 
of idealism and desire for future national 
and social advance. 

Extricating Obadiah. By Joseph’C. Lincoln. 
_ D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


A season of novel publishing without a 
Cape Cod story from Mr. Lincoln would 
be almost unthinkable. Again we have racy 
dialogue, honest fun, and clever situations. 
Fanny Herself. By Edna Ferber. The Freder- 

sick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.40. 

A notable advance in, the author’s pre- 
vious fiction work. From small beginnings 
in her mother’s novelty store a Jewish 
girl, Fanny Brandeis, grows to be a busi- 
nes» woman of remarkable ability, head of 
a big mail-order store department. There 
is a love side as well as a business side to 
her life, and her personality and character 
are carefully presented. The: story has 
force and is never dull. 

Wanderers e). le 
steerer ato 

“A dramatic novel by the author of ‘To 
Have and to Hold,’ telling of the unfolding 
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changes in the love relation between man 
and woman.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS ‘ 


Baby Book (The). Verses by Eleanor Taylor 
MacMillan. Decorations by Mary Hamilton 
Frye. Duffield & Co., New York. 

New Adventures of ‘“ Alice.” Written and 
Pictured by John Rae. The P. F. Volland 
Company, Chicago. 

A really clever adaptation of the 
“ Mother Goose” people to the “ Alice in 
Wonderland ”’ idea. 

Wireless Patrol at Camp Brody (The. By 
Lewis E. Theiss. Illustrated. e W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston. $1.25. 

A vivaciously told and exciting story for 
boys. The boys who dismantled their 
radio outfits at the request of the Govern- 
ment are good patriots, and find that they 
can use their abilities to good purpose 
against the enemy within the gates. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Great Possessions. A New Series of Adven- 


tures. By David Grayson. Illustrated. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 
$1.30. 


David Grayson’s “Great Possessions ” 
are those goodly plain things the Lord has 
given us—the smells, sights, sounds, 
touches, and tastes of the country ; the 
wealth of love that lies in the hearts of 
humble men. 

Three Centuries of American Poetry and 
Prose. Selected and Edited by Alphonso 


Gerald Newcomer, Alice E.Andrews, and How- 
ard Judson Hall. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 


cago. $1.75. 

Intended primarily for school use, this 
book might be useful to many mature read- 
ers whose library is restricted to a five-foot 
shelf. It is significant of changed literary 
standards that the space given to Walt 
Whitman equals that devoted to Whittier 
and exceeds that given to the poetry of 
Holmes or Lowell. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
On the Headwaters of Peace River. By 
Paul Leland Haworth. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4. 

The title might allure the pacifist, but 
this is a narrative of exploration and ad- 
venture that will appeal to men who love 
rifle and canoe. Good photographs of wild 
country and wild life in farthest Canada 
add to the book’s zest. 


WAR BOOKS 
Best o’ Luck. How a Fighting Kentuckian 
Won the Thanks of Britain’s King. By Alex- 
ander McClintock, D.C.M. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $1. 

“T thank you for myself and my people 
for your services. Our gratitude cannot be 
great enough toward men who have served 
us as you have.” So said the English King 
to this American volunteer as he lay 
wounded in hospital. This incident and 
scores of others are narrated in simple style 
by one who “don’t lay claim to being much 
of a writer,” but who has a story to tell. 
First Canadians in France (The). The 

Chronicle of a Military Hospital in the War 
Zone. By F. McKelvey Bell. Illustrated. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.35. 

People who do not like matter-of-fact 
accounts of war experiences may find this 
book to their taste.. Its “pill of fact is 
thinly coated with the sugar of fiction.” 


SCIENCE 


Origin and Evolution of Life (The). By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $3. 


“From the latest discoveries Professor 
Osborn pictures the lifeless earth and pre- 
sents a new conception of the origin and 
early evolution of living forms in terms of 
energy.” 
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How I Increased My Earnings 
From *2 10% 200@ Day/ 


The Remarkable Story of a Young Man’s Experience 
After Reading a Wonderful Book, as Told by Himself 


OME people say it takes money to 
make money—others complain that 
they never made money because they 
never had any luck. When one is up 
against the stern reality of making 
both ends meet, it is natural to feel that if 
they only had a little money, or a little luck, 
they wouldn’t have to worry about their 
bread and butter, and rent, and clothes. 

A short time ago, I, too, felt that way. I 
was a bill clerk earning only $12 a week, 
and I used to worry myself sick about my 
future. 

To-day—it seems like a dream—all my 
financial troubles are over—my weekly in- 
come instead is about $1,000—more than I 
know how to spend. I own two automobiles 
and have a chauffeur to drive me around. 
My children go to private schools. I have 
just purchased, for cash, a $25,000 home. I 
go hunting, fishing, motoring and traveling, 
whenever I care to. I live in anew kind 
of world. 


Possible to Anyone 


Let me say in all sincerity that what I 
have done, I believe any one can do. I am 
only an average man—not “ brilliant ”—have 
never gone to college—my education is 
limited. I know at least a hundred men who 
know more than I, who are better educated 
and better informed—yet not one of them 
has made as much money as I have, their 
earnings probably averaging less than $50 
weekly. I mention this to show that earning 
capacity is not governed by the extent of a 
man’s education—to encourage those who 
have not had the advantage of a compre- 
hensive education. 

What, then, is the secret of my success ? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 


How I Discovered Myself 


One day, about three years ago, some- 
thing happened that woke me up to what 
was wrong with me. It was necessary for 
me to make a decision on a matter which 
was of little consequence. I knew in my 
heart what was the right thing to do, but 
something held me back. I said one thing, 
then another; I decided one way, then an- 
other. I couldn’t for the life of me make 
the decision I knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
a importance in itself, but because I was 

eginning to discover what was wrong with 
me. Along towards dawn I resolved to 
make an experiment. I decided to cultivate 
my will power, believing that if I did this I 
would not hesitate about making decisions— 
that when I had an idea I would have suff- 
cient confidence in myself to “ put it over ”"— 
that I would not be afraid of myself, of 
things or of others. I felt that if I could 
smash my ideas across I would soon make 
my presence felt. I knew that heretofore I 
had always begged for success—had always 
stood, hat in hand, depending on others to 
give me the things I desired. In short, I 
was controlled by the will of others. Hence- 
forth, 1 determined to havea strong will of 
my own—/o demand and command what I 
wanted, 

With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
will power. Finally I encountered a -+book 
written by Professor Frank Channing 


Haddock. I was astonished to read his 
statement, “ The will is just as susceptible 
of development as the muscles of the body !” 
It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practise the exercises formulated 
by Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount the 
extraordinary results that obtained almost 
from the first day. I have already indicated 
the success that my developed power of will 
has made for me. 

But it may be thought that my case is ex- 
ceptional. Let me again assure you that I 
am but an average man, with no super- 
developed powers, save that of my own will. 
And to further prove my contention, let me 
say that since Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules 
and exercises have been published, I have 
come across hundreds of other cases where 
strengthened will power has brought success 
and fortune to people who were failures, has 
enabled thousands to overcome drink and 
other vicés almost overnight—has helped 
overcome sickness and nervousness, has 
transformed unhappy, envious, discontented 
people into dominating personalities filled 
with the joy of living. 


What You Can Do 


I have been authorized by the publishers 
of Prof. Haddock’s methods to say that any 
reader who cares to examine his starfling 
book on will power may do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. In other words, 
if after a week’s reading you do not feel 
that “ Power of Will” is worth $3, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe nothing. 
When you receive your copy for examination 

ou will be interested in the studies on The 
aw of =~ thinking; How to develop 
analytical power; How to guard against 
errors in thought; How to drive from the 
mind unwholesome thoughts; How to de- 
velop fearlessness ; How to use the mind in 
sickness; How to acquire a dominating 
personality, and hundreds of other similar 
personal power studies. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
200,000 owners of “ Power of Will” are 
such prominent men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassa- 
dor; Senator T. B. Catron; Lieut.-Gov. 
McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager 
Christeson, of Wells Fargo Express Co.; 

St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, and thousands of equal 
prominence. 

As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter 
before you. Use the blank form below, or 
write a letter addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 4-T Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by 
return mail. This one act may mean the 
turning point of your life as it has meant to 
me and to so many others. 


.—_— eo em owe eee ee 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
4-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “ Power of Will” 
at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail 
the book in five days. 
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Believing that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, 
The Outlook will present in this department each month an article treating some phase 
of the country’s commercial development. These articles will be educational in character 
and will set forth in a comprehensive way the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This 
department is designed to . of service to readers of The Outlook, and inquiries in regard 
to industrial subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. All letters of inquiry 
should be addressed to the Industrial Editor of The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New Yor 





LUMBER—THE CONSTRUCTION 


MATERIAL 


OF THE AGES 


UCH has been written of the stone 

age, the iron age, the coal age, the 

cement and steel age, and the 

various eras of civilization which 
they typify. The prehistoric cave man bur- 
rowed out a home on a rocky hillside. ‘The 
city dweller of to-day finds his home in a 
towering edifice of concrete and steel. Yet 
the gap between these two is bridged by the 
one material which belongs to no one age, 
but is common to all—wood. 

No period has been designated as the 
wood age. No particular period could be. 
Wood has been useful to all ages in all 
parts of the world. Man has been depend- 
ent upon it for his very existence. The 
savage sought refuge from the wild beasts 
of the forests in the tallest trees, and with 
their branches built his fire and prepared 
his simple meal. His wooden club helped 
him to provide food for his family and 
ward off the attacks of his enemies. 

As the centuries wore away and the great 
migrations came, wood was destined to 
play a leading réle. On wooden wheels and 
in wooden boats man went forth to new 
and unexplored regions. Goods were trans- 
ported to and from all parts of the earth, 
and commerce and civilization grew apace. 
The westward march of civilization on the 
American continent. was to the tune of the 
woodsman’s’ ax as he blazed his trail 
through the great forests. 

We read in the Scriptures about the cedars 
of Lebanon and the fourscore thousand 
hewers employed by Solomon for cutting 
this timber for the construction of his 
Temple. ‘These famous trees were symbolic 
of power, prosperity, and longevity. Cedar 
was a very popular wood with the ancients, 
and is often mentioned in early Greek and 
Roman writings. Thus wood has taken a 
prominent place in the annals of construe- 
tion from the earliest times. 

We think of wood as something perish- 
able, as something that soon decays. There 
stands to-day in the Gizeh Museum in 
Egypt a wooden statue, the oldest record of 
man’s achievement in sculpture, which is six 
thousand years old—older than any stone 
or marble statue in existence. The oldest 
living thing on earth to-day is the famous 
Santa Maria del Tule Cypress in Mexico, 
which is not less than five thousand years 
old. Considered en masse, it is likely that 
the oldest commercial trees on earth are the 
giant redwoods of California, many of which 


were sturdy saplings two thousand years ago 
at the birth of Christ. 

In the upbuilding of our own country 
wood has been a powerful influence. When 
the colonists came to New England and 
New York, they found an abundance of 
timber distributed over the country. 

Its immediate availability and the ease 
with which it could be worked caused it to 
be readily used for sheltering the settlers 
and their stock. And later it gave expres- 
sion to their culture and love for the beau- 
tiful in those stately houses and dignified 
churches of the older New England towns, 
which still stand as sound as when they 
were built and give inspiration for so many 
of the beautiful architectural designs of 
to-day. Many fine old houses built in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
still inhabited and show but little sign of 
the lapse of time. 

So we may well call wood “the con- 
struction material of the ages.” For it has 
played a leading part in the forward 
march of civilization and is to-day as de- 
servedly popular as when King Solomon 
gave publicity to cedar as‘ a proper mate- 
rial from which to build a first-class temple. 

The prospective builder in this count 
has a variety of native woods from which 
to make a selection, and it is his problem 
to select the best wood for his particular 
purpose. The native American woods in 
most general use for home-building pur- 


poses are cypress, Southern yellow pine, _ 


white pine, oak, California redwood, Doug- 
las fir, red gum, birch, native ash, chestnut, 
and black walnut. 

One of the most popular of “ general 
utility ” woods is cypress, which finds wide 
favor because of its agreeable appearance, 
remarkable adaptability, and relatively low 
cost. As an interior wood it is rich in di- 
versity of natural grain. It can therefore 
be treated with a transparent stain which 
will give an even tone to the woodwork 
without concealing the grain. For panel or 
overmantel decorations cypress may be 
used with the “ sugi” finish. This is named 
after the Japanese wood used by Japanese 
craftsmen for the execution of their highl 
decorative “driftwood” treatments. k 
“sugi” panel executed from a piece of 
cypress selected for the interest of its grain 
possesses, without other finish, the peculiar 
decorative value of a rare piece of ancient 
Oriental craftsmanship and artistry. 
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Pines which are native to this cbttfitry 
range through twelve varieties of soft pines 
and twenty-one varieties of hard pines, 
many of which afford large quantities of 
building wood suited to different require- 
ments. 

The minor varieties embraced in the 
trade name of “Southern yellow pine” 
find wide recommendation throughout the 
country as being easily obtainable and 
reasonable in cost for the complete con- 
struction of a building. Southern yellow 
on holds high averages of strength, dura- 

ility, workability, and beauty, making it a 
safe and intelligent choice for every part 
of the house. The general run of straight- 
grain yellow pine is used for both exterior 
and interior trim and moldings as well as 
for flooring and ceiling, while the selected 
grains, showing intricate and highly deco- 
rative figuring, are effectively used for the 
paneling of doors and walls. 

Another pine of wide and_ time-honored 
use is the variety generally known as 
“white pine,” which has stood the test of 
three centuries of building in this country. 
Many of the distinctive old New England 
homes which were built by the early settlers 
and which are still in first-class condition 
were built with white pine. This is an especi- 
ally good wood for exterior use, as it will not 
shrink, swell, crack, split, twist, warp, or rot. 
It preserves the close joints of exact carpen- 
try, is easy to work and carve, and seasons 
thoroughly and rapidly. 

Of all building woods, oak, perhaps, con- 
veys by its name a host of more vivid im- 
pressions than any other. We think of old 
oak-paneled interiors ; of the days of old 
romantic building and old romantic living 
of the Elizabethan period ; of stanch me 
furniture mellowed by time; of sturdy half- 
timbered houses. Oak is a stanch struc- 
tural weod for framing and outdoor uses. 
It is not unduly expensive in itself nor in its 
toughness to work, and well repays the ex- 
penditure of those who can afford it by its 
sterling qualities and beautiful appearance. 

Perhaps the growing spirit of American- 
ism will help in directing the attention of 
our home-builders to one of the most indi- 
vidually American of all woods—the giant 
California redwood. This wood is now used 
extensively on the Pacific coast in the popu- 
lar rma fa type of home. Yet its ship- 
ment to the Eastern States is a simple mat- 
ter, and its many good qualities are winning 
recognition. It is easy to work and does 
not split, shrink, or swell; it becomes 
stronger with age and is “ fire-resisting.” 
It offers a fine range of variety and distinc- 
tion, not only in the effect of the natural 
wood, but in its possibilities for many 
interesting and attractive finishes. Cali- 
fornia redwood is used for rich carved work 
and wide paneling in many of the most 
lavish homes in America, being chosen over 
the costliest of foreign cabinet woods on 
grounds of beauty alone. 

The second “timber giant” of the Pa- 
cific coast is Douglas fir, a wood destined 
for extensive building uses in this country 
when some of the over-used species of 
Eastern trees become expensively rare. 
Like redwood, Dougias fir is called an “ all- 
utility” wood, possessing properties both 
structural and decorative, and it has found 
extensive use through the great Northwest. 

Red gum, birch, ash, chestnut, and wal- 
nut are used for interior finish exclusively. 
Red gum is comparatively a newcomer in 
the field of building. The natural wood 
with variations toward a rich seal brown is 
supposed to be less responsible for the name 
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NEW ‘ ae FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY 
oul ~— YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON. 
ONE , “4LL-HEART” WOOD. ITWILL PAY YOU. 














Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. 


s € 
i) a 
‘The Pras Ree U.S Par rv 


Look for this on every board or bundle of- 
Jered as Cypress. It identifies the TIDE- 
WATER product, the true“Wood Eternal.” 


AND SPECIFY 
“ALL-HEART” 








The Cypress “Pergola-Garage” 


| Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. (Is it ?) 


The man in front is the owner. He looks well satisfied with the fact 
that he has enhanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that 
he has protected his car. 


The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to 
send you, with our compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) 


including full specificatiois—enough for any good carpenter to build 
from. Perhaps you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 


It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. If you 
do so, of course you will know what kind of lumber to buy. “If you build of 
Cypress you build but once.” You know “the Wood Eternal” is the champion 
pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so many woods— 
takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need either, except for looks—lasts 
and lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U.S. Govt. Rept., reprinted in full 
in Vol. 1, Cypress Pocket Library. Just mention that you’d like this book, also.) 


This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 


to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and 
impartial friend, the famous Cypress Pocket Library. It is FREE. Will you write ? 








When plamiing a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, iber—“ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 














Let our “ ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


fj SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1266 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1266 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US, KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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WHEN PRINTER'S AD- 
VERTISE THEMSELVES 
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De Vinne’s say. 


of Fine and Applied Arts. 


T is very gratifying to us that the 
finest printers have a habit of using 
Strathmore Papers for their own 
advertising. The famous De Vinne 
Press is a case in point. Its recent 
booklet, “The Greater Service,” is an 
admirable example of the understand- 
ing use of both cover and text paper. 


The fine clear type seems inlaid on an unusually broad 
expanse of beautifully textured pure white Strathmore 
Paper. An indescribable effect of richness, cleanness, 
beauty—it is hard to find the word—is attained. 


You have but to see and handle this booklet to 
understand that craftsmen produced it. The Paper says 


Write for “The Language of Paper,” a comprehensive essay on the expressiveness 
of texture in paper, by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School 

It will help you select the paper that says your say. 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 








STRATHMORE 
QUALITY PAPERS 











Delicious NUTS This season’s crop, direct 
Fresh Pecan \ from trees to you. Louisiana 
pecans fame tight with toothsome meats. Rich and deli- 
cately flavored. Healthful and nutritious. Right size for 
eating. Send a soldier boy some of these sweet, fresh, enjoy- 
able nuts. 3 Ibs. $1; larger quantities, 30c. Ib. Potivered 


anywhere in U.8. La Cour NTATION Co., La Cour, 


STALLS BOOKS 
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DCANR wala cy 
READ BY MILLIONS BECAUSE THEY TE 


SEX SUBJECTS WI 


noe PRICE SiooNet pens t oo RN 
PRICE $1g0Net peo aot, S100 Ket 
31.00 Net AT ALL BOOK SHOPS OR FROM 

VIR PUB. CO.455 CHURCH BG, 15 @ RACE, PHILA, PA. 


PRICE 
$100 Net 











66 O 39 
Ont-snore 
Trade Mark Keg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 


STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 


Straighten Your Shoulders 
Double Your “Pep” 


Round shoulders mean a bent back—a 
cramped action of every vital organ.Keep 
you from looking or feeling your best. 


The Natural Body Brace 


like military training,develops an erect, 

natural and gracefdl figure. Brings 

comfort, strength, energy. Makes you 

Stand Up Straight Like a Soldier 

Relieves backache, curvature, hollow chest, weak 

panes. qorvousnese—seplacensmaoupnasteaness 
‘gans—reduces 









internal orga : 
rations’ and for ruptures. FOR BOTH 
, ND WOMEN — YOUNG AND OLD. 
Write today for our booklet, measurement blank 
= AT & ae FREE proposition. 

'ARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
: $20. Rash Building, Salina, Kans. 
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Lumber—The Construction Material of the Ages 
(Continued) 


than the flaming red color of the leayes in 
autumn. Its greatest use is found in doors, 
interior trim, and furniture, for which its 
ree properties, appearance, and possi- 

ilities for attractive finish make it pecu- 
liarly desirable. Red gum, while preferred 
by- the best taste in its own natural charac- 
ter, may be finished successfully to resem- 
ble a variety of rare and expensive woods, 
such as Pinseasion walnut, mahogany, 
cherry, and maple. 

Birch is a beautiful, strong, hard and 
heavy wood, admirably adapted to the most 
elaborate as well as the most simple finishes. 
Aside from its effectiveness as interior trim 
and veneer paneling, birch has attained 
considerable popularity as a flooring mate- 
rial, having, in addition to its beauty, great 
hardness and fibers so closely interwoven 
as not to splinter. 

Native ash is exceptionally hard and 
tough. It is therefore usually avoided by 
carpenters for general use, but is esteemed 
for the striking character of its grain and 
texture, and for its relative rareness as a 
cabinet wood. : 

Chestnut is somewhat similar to ash, 
though far more easy to work. It is exten- 
sively used in “mission” and “craft” 
furniture and in corresponding interior 
woodwork. 

Of other native woods there are many, 
but mostly confined to specialized uses. 
Maple is still used extensively in flooring. 
Cedar makes excellent and _ serviceable 
shingles and is also used for moth-proof 
chests and closet linings. This country has 
been fortunate in having such a large and 
varied supply of native woods, although 
our ite timber supply has been 
prodigally and shamefully wasted. The 

overnment Forestry Service is doing 
a most valuable work in preserving the 
we available timber supply, and the 
overnment is awakening to the import- 
ance of instituting proper methods to 
insure the continuance of our native wood 


supply 
ithin the last few years manufacturers 
of various kinds of lumber have banded 
together into associations for the dissemi- 
nation of information on the proper uses of 
various woods. These lumber associations 
are doing an extensive work in educating 
the retail lumber dealer, the architect, the 
contractor, and the prospective builder in 
the proper use of each variety of wood. 
The association will prepare plans and 
specifications for the building of a house— 
it will conduct a prize contest among archi- 
tects for the best plans for a house to cost 
a stated amount; it will send the farmer 
aay specifications, and bill of materials 
or a barn, milk house, poultry house, im- 
plement shed, garage, or other outbuilding. 
All of this service is free of charge, and is 
offered to a the consumption of the 
ert ind of lumber which is manu- 
actured by the individual members makin 
up the association. This is a service which 
is widely . wg and which is encourag- 
ing home-building. The Nation-wide desire 
for home improvement of an artistic as well 
as a practical sort is indicated by the fact 
that for some considerable periods the 
Cypress Association alone has met the 
demand aroused by simple, straightforward 
advertising at the rate of a free plan each 
minute of a business. day for weeks at a 
time. As the secretary of the White Pine 
Bureau puts it: “ Lumbermen are only 
just beginning to advertise lumber into the 
National consciousness in terms that the 
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Lumber—The Construction Material of the Ages 
(Continued) 

man on the street can understand. A prod- 
uct that formerly appealed to him only as 
a prosaic pile of boards and 2 X 4’s must 
be interpreted to him in terms of a home 
or some other building which it is in his 
power to create.” 

This White Pine Bureau, following a 
plan similar to that of the “ All-round Helps 
Department” of the Cypress Association, 
has, in common with several other lumber 
manufacturers’ organizations, accordingly 
set out to do two things : 

First, to show the possibilities of wood 
house design—to prove, if possible, that as 
attractive a home and as serviceable a 
house can be built of wood as of any other 
material. 

Second, to assist the public in the selec- 
tion of the best and most economical wood 
for the particular purpose in mind or for 
any particular part of a house in question. 
All woods have certain uses for which they 
are by nature especially adapted, and on 
their proper selection for these uses hinges 
the whole problem of economy in wood 
construction. Little has been known in the 
past about the various kinds of lumber that 
found their way into the market. They were 
badly misused at times, to the detriment 
of both the public and the manufacturer. 
The mystery is now being taken out of 
lumber. 

These associations are thus doing a work 
of great public benefit. They are encourag- 
ing home-building and showing the average 
man how he can best and most economi- 
cally build the home which it has been his 
aim to some day possess. 

They are also instructing the lumber 
dealer in the proper uses of wood and how 
to co-operate more closely with the archi- 
tect, and both, in turn, with the man who is 
about to build. Such educational work is 
helpful to all alike, strengthens the spirit 
of mutual co-operation and trust, and 
makes home-building easier, more eco- 
nomical, and more certain of a satisfac- 
tory result. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness for much 
valuable material in the preparation of this article to 
the following : 

** The Renaissance of Wood,”’ by the Hon. R. H, 
Downman, President National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Chairman Lumber Committee, 
Advisory Board of National Council of Defense. 
(Published in 1914.) 

‘* The Relation of Wood to the Development of 
Civilization,’ by Mr. William Carson, Vice-Presi- 
dent Burlington Lumber Company. 

‘* Native Woods for Building,’ by Mr. C. 
Matlack Price, in “* The House Beautiful,” Septem- 
ber, 1917. 


TAGORE’S PRAYER 


I append a stanza from Rabindranath 
Tagore which seems to me an especially 
appropriate prayer for loyal Americans 
these days : 


Let the earth and the water, the air and 
the fruits of my country be sweet, my God. 

Let the homes and marts, the forests and 
fields of my country be full, my God. 

Let the promises and hopes, the deeds 
and words of my country be true, my God. 

Let the lives and the hearts of the sons 
and daughters of my country be one, my 


God. 


(The italics are mine.) 

BLANCHE TRUE. 
. Fargo College, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
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AN INVITING EXTERIOR 
should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 
more necessary toa warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, be- 
ware of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every 
attempt to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork 
for rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray 
and enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent ef- 






Our book explaining why and how will be sent 
on request. If interested in home plans, let us 
know at once. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade 
Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


—_ f 535 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
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High School Course 


LEARN AT HOME 
In Two Years {i*8.4Ab MAME 


Here is a thorough, complete, Simplified High School Course 
that you can complete in two years. Meets college entrance 
requirements. Prepared by leading professors in universities 


and academies. 


DON’T STOPGROWING! 








Keep on gotng! Train your brain! Make up 
Broaden your mental vision! A hig fi L 

school education multiplies your chances or ost 
for success in business or social life, Ti , 
Study this intensely interesting course in ime, 


idle hours at home without interfering 
with your regular work, ‘Cash in’ on 
your zatural ability 


High School Book Free 


Send your name and address on a letter 
or post-card and get our new 24-page 
Illustrated Book. No obligations. It is 
absolutely free. Write today. 

American School of Correspondence 
Dept. P-2438 Chicago, Illinois 


Men and women 
who were denied a 
high-school _ train- 
ing can *‘ catch up" 
by taking this sim- 
plified course at 
Hundreds 
have profited by 
this remarkable op- 
portunity. 











RED GUM 


** THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD.”’ 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 


RED GUM 


Be. : Wish Knowledge ? 
pent 5 =. W. rile for Booklet 
GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 


1323 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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OUR BOYS IN CAMP 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM CAMP 
MILLS BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


They were going to leave for France in 
a day or two—our boys—and we wanted 
very much to have a last glimpse of them. 
They were all volunteers at Camp Mills, 
where we went, and they were from all 
parts of the country ; in fact, they told me 
that among the thirty thousand men in 

camp twenty-seven States were re presented. 

Going from company to company, hear- 
ing different expressions and phrases and 
accents, one realized anew how broad this 
land is—and yet how unified its ideas and 
ideals become in a time of National peril. 

There were men of all types ; men who 
could do all sorts of things—dentists, bar- 
bers, cooks, mechanics, carpenters, doctors. 

We stopped beside some boys from Ala- 
bama. Soft, drawling voices they had, and 
they laughingly told us what they had to 
wear and to eat and how cold they were 
“up No’th heah” at night. We saw their 
kitchen. Great cheeses were being cut up. 
An enormous caldron was steaming with 
soup. I commented on it. “Oh, yes,” 
laughed the cook, “ we give ‘em soup and 
soup and soup.” And the others standing 
around agreed that it was quite true. 

“ Yes,” said one, “soup and spuds, and 
then spuds and soup, with now and again 
a dish of snaps.” 

“ Just what are snaps?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, of course, you-all are not from 
down South. Snaps are beans up heah.” 

One of the camp barbers stepped from a 
tent. Would we care for a nice facial mas- 
sage, or could he beautify us in any way ? 
he asked. He added gallantly that of course 
he knew he couldn’t beautify us; but then 
he did massage so well that he loved to 
boast of it! At the moment he was engaged 
in cutting the hair of one of the men whose 
“best girl” was an expected visitor. 

Our soldier-barber also wrote for eight 
Alabama papers, and he planned to send 
them the news from abroad. Whatever 
would pass the censor Alabama would get. 

A group were washing socks. “ How 
many are you allowed ?” I inquired, rudely. 

«“ Well, ma’am,” said one, “ we’re given 
fo’ pairs to start with, but if we’re lucky 
we can have seven or eight—that is, if we 
can steal ’em from each other without the 
w-lice gettin’ us. I’ve most a trunkful. 
They learned me down home to be right 
smart.” 

Another boy from Alabama was looking 
at him enviously, though admiringly. 

“T reckon you're right,” he said, slowly ; 
“| haven’t any.” 

Two others were washing a very grimy 
towel. They were allowed two towels each. 

“T’ve never seen a towel scrubbed so 
hard,” I hinted. 

“ Well, I reckon, ma’am,” one of the 
scrubbers replied, as he looked up and 
smiled, “that you’ve never seen a towel so 
dirty befo’ !” And on they went a-scrubbing. 
Hasn’t some one said that most Southerners 
were lazy ? didn’t think so after I had 
seen the boys from Alabama scrubbing. 

In the next tent we saw a man having 
his teeth fixed. And we heard, too, that 
each company had its own hospital tent. 
There was one big base hospital for severe 
illnesses. Some of the men from the South 
had been inoculated for typhoid and 
typhoid’s cousin, paratyphoid, before com- 
ing North. Most of the men from around 
New York, however, had been inoculated 
since they had been at camp. 

Dotted here and there were some tents 
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= ailment, nine times in ten, j 
> can be overcome, and any 


> expensively—without drugs 
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The Brooks Rupture Appliance has 
Biven relief in thousands of cases where 
other means have failed. Automatic Air 
Cushion provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
sure, and is uaranteed to retain the pro- 
trusion at all times. Always covers the 
ruptured spot. Clings closely, never slips. 
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The Brooks Rupture Appliance is made 
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satisfaction is Buaranteed. Since we are 
more of a sanitarium than a factory, 
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case. 
You can obtain the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on free trial to test its worth. 
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The Outlook 
School 


Bureau 


announces that it is prepared 
to give information concern- 
ing all types of schools, viz., 
finishing and preparatory 
schools, colleges and acade- 
mies, schools for music, art 
and the drama, vocational 
schools, correspondence 
schools, special schools, etc. 
—and this information ts fur- 
nished gratis to our readers. 


We cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of selecting 
the right school for your 
boy or girl, and a great deal 
of time and careful thought 
should be given to a perusal 
of school catalogues and 
other data relative to the 
schools you are especially 
interested in before making 
a defaite decision. 


Wherever possible a repre- 
sentative of The Outlook, 
who 1s in charge of this work, 
has made a survey of the 
schools, and will thus give 
you the benefit of these 
personal visits. 


If you will let us know 
the type of school you are 
interested in, the age and sex 
of your child, and any other 
data which you think will 
aid us in making our sug- 
gestions, we will gladly see 
that complete information 
and literature are sent you. 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Our Boys in Camp (Continued) 
unlike the usual ones, for they were open at 
the top. They were bath-houses, we were 
told, where the men could have shower- 
baths. 

A baseball game was going on. A band 
was having its picture taken. Men were 
lying down with their tents pulled back ; 
each tent holds six men. Clothes were being 
washed and aired. Many were busy show- 
ing friends around, for it was visitors’ day. 
But the boys from the South were the most 
eager to talk, for they had left their girls 
behind them, and there were no special 
visitors for them up North, where it was so 
cold, they said. 

In all the companies’ kitchens supper was 
cooking. No one grumbled about the food. 
To be sure, they hadn’t Waldorf cooks, 
they said, but the food was allright. There 
were different names for different foods, 
depending on the home State of the diner ; 
but to all spuds were spuds, which, I con- 
cluded, must be quite a National word. 

An ice-cream wagon broke down near 
the camp, and how the men charged that 
wagon! When the driver returned with a 
wheelwright, there was no ice-cream left. If 
the Camp Mills boys ever storm the Ger- 
man trenches as they did that wagon—well, 
this war will be considerably shortened ! 

But they did admit that-they weren’t 
allowed to grow fat. If they gained a pound 
or two, they soon lost it on a hike. It was 
funny about those hikes, they said. Often 
they would think they were leaving for 
good, and then they would come back foot- 
sore and weary. They never knew when the 
big day was at hand. 

tween tents were streets—A Street, G 
Street, etc., though they named one Fifth 
Avenue and another Broadway. 

Men from all States, men of all creeds, 
men of all ranks and professions—they 
were all at Camp Mills. How they laughed 
as they talked, how jolly and cheery they 
were under the bright October sun, and, 
though the Northerners laughed at the 
Southerners, still they were all comrades, 
and they felt, underneath, one great cause 
moving them onward, bravely, fearlessly, 
wherever they were led, so as to keep the 
country they were leaving free—always free. 

Overhead, in the field near by, the Avia- 
tion Corps were at work. One man, we 
heard, had made a world’s record the week 
before. He had gone twenty-two thousand 
feet, and would have gone higher, but he 
had almost frozen to death. 

We talked to the men of theSixty-ninth— 
the Fighting Sixty-ninth—and as we talked 
to them the sunlight flashed and glittered 
over a great cross in a tent not far away. 

“ Yes, we’re going soon now,” they as- 
sured us. “ We know it. They sent down 
sixty priests, who are hearing confessions 
all the time. We’re being given the time to 
make our peace with God—that’s all.” For 
most of the men in the Sixty-ninth are 
Roman Catholics. 

All religions were represented there. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has done a wonderful work in giving the 
boys magazines and books and in securing 
singers and other entertainers for them. 

Soon the men from Yaphank were to 
come, they told us. Barracks were being 
built. And soon, very soon, these men 
would be in France. As we talked to them 
of this next move the laughter died away, 
but radiant smiles came over their faces, 
for they were quietly, contentedly happy. 
They wanted liberty so much that they were 
willing, eager, to fight for it. They didn’t 
speak of this, they didn’t talk of bravery 
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Latest Styles 
in Sweaters 


A large variety of Sweaters and Sweater-Coats of latest 
designs in all the popular colors. 


Shetland Wool Spencer Coats, 
in Rose, Sky, Copen, Tan, Laven- 
der, Nile, Emerald, Gray, White, 
or Black ; price $3.50. 


Shetland Wool Sweaters with 
sash and large sailor collar in Rose, 
Purple, Lavender, Nile, Corn or 
White ; price $7.50. 


Ancona Wool Sweaters—belted 
model, shawl collar which can be 
buttoned up high at neck, in plain 
colors or Heather mixtures ; price 


$11.95. 


Llama Wool Sweaters with 
sash ; price $19.50 and 25.00. 


Real Alpaca” Wool Sweaters 
in fancy color combinations ; 
price $30.00. 


Pure Silk Sweaters including 
all the latest models and newest 
color combinations in plain or 
fancy weaves; price $25.00 to Ancona Wool Sweater, 
47.50. shawl collar, $11.95. 


= Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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of real value to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive 
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Our Boys in Camp (Continued) 

or fearlessness or of risking great dangers. 
They were going simply as a matter of 
course. It was the only thing to do. That 
was why they had volunteered. And though 
they would talk of everything else, though 
they laughed and joked, France was no 
joking matter. They were going, and were 
glad to go. That was enough. And, to be 
sure, what need had they of talking? These 
men had acted. 

We left the camp while the sun was still 
shining on those thousands of little brown 
tents, while overhead the airplanes buzzed, 
and somehow the thought would come— 
that ever-tragic thought that comes so often 
these da oo many of these boys are 
to come back? For they were all boys—all 
of them. Youth cried out from every side. 
They were strong, they were brave, but oh, 
they were so young! 

We had not spoken a word as we were 
slowly going out to the main road in our 
motor when a bright-eyed lad espied us. 
He looked up and asked, “ Are you going 
to New York ?” We were, and he had a 
“lift.” There was room for just one more 
of his companions, too. They were both 
from New York’s Sixty-ninth, and they 
were going back home for a few hours— 
would it be for the last time? They didn’t 
know and they didn’t sentimentalize over it. 

I asked one lightly if he was going to 
see his “ girl.” He didn’t have a girl, he 
told me, soberly: His companion laughed. 
Soon, though, his expression changed. For 
his friend, he knew, had more than a girl— 
he had a wife—a girl wife; and he 
was going over to France. But he smiled 
again and talked of other things. There 
was no joking about his “girl,” nor was 
there any joking about duslvanen. They 
had Mass in field, by the church tent, he 
told us, solemnly. He had come from Dub- 
lin, so his moods changed quickly, and 
with jokes and tales of the jollities of camp 
life the trip to New York was soon over, 
and the two boys of the Sixty-ninth left us. 

And as the little red clouds began to ap- 
pear in the sky, and as the sun with a last 
splurge of glory and vividness went down 
behind the hills of the Hudson, I thought 
of those tents and those many, many boys, 
our boys, American volunteers about to go 
to France for the sake of the land, the 
mothers, wives, and sweethearts that they 
would leave behind. 


THE CONSERVATION OF 
ENJOYMENT 
BY GRACE DARLING 

A few years ago I lived in a settlement 
on the East Side of New York, teaching 
the little children of the tenement district. 
Then for two years [ taught in a well- 
known private school uptown. Surely there 
would seem to be little that the a ho of 
these two districts could have in common 
as regards home training. Yet there was 
this similarity—that the parents of both 
seemed to have little idea of teaching the 
children economy of pleasure. 

With the children of the poor pleasures 
were represented by pennies, which they 
could have at almost any hour of the day, 
if only they would stop teasing. The pleas- 
ures of the little rich manelt from super- 
abundant expensive toys to the theater. 
Since that time, traveling from the East to 
the Far West, I am forced to believe that as 
a people we know very little about training 
the power of enjoyment. We assume that 
the power of enjoyment is unlimited, and 
that children can stuff themselves with 
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“It would be a fine thing if this 
excellent daily newspaper could go 
into every home in the country, for 
it is not only a daily newspaper 
but in fact a daily mdgazine of 
tremendous value. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Monitor at this 
time is its wonderful foreign news, 
giving exclusive information and 
articles in regard to the situation 
in Europe.” 

(The Dayton, Ohio, Journal) 


Published daily in Boston, U.S.A., 
The Christian Science Monitor 
circulates the world over. 
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to a discussion of Christian Science 
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The paper is in reality ‘‘An Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper’’— the 
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The Christian Science Monitor is on 
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The Conservation of Enjoyment (Continued) 


pleasures and still be pleased. If I say, 
“We should economize our pleasures,” 
would not the majority think instantly of 
saving money? I mean something far more 
important than saving money. When I say 
we are spendthrift in our pleasures, I mean 
that by getting too many pleasures we 
finally lose the power of being pleased. 
We cannot tax our sensations constantly 
and find that they will respond. Have you 
not met the te f young person of fourteen 
or fifteen? He could still criticise what he 
saw, and took some pleasure in that, but 
genuine fresh enjoyment was gone. 

Again and again you hear people speak 
of the tremendous advantage of the movies, 
which are cheap enough for all to enjoy. I 
do not deny the advantage, but'there is an 
accompanying disadvantage. , “The play 
costs but five or ten cents. Wé éan afford 
to go every night, and the children may go 
as often as they wish.” No; it costs a child 
a great deal to go every day in the week. 
It costs him his fresh sense of enjoyment, 
and the sense that he has earned a pleasure 
by doing good work beforehand. 

Two or three days ago a young girl who 
has just begun the winter’s work at a pri- 
vate school said to me: “I went to the 
movies three times last week, and there was 
a school play besides on Thursday eve- 
ning.” She has just begun Latin and 
French, but does not care much for school. 
I venture to say that if the sum of her en- 
joyments for the week could be nicely 
weighed it would be less than if she had 
had enjoyment in her work and fewer 
pleasures. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to the 
artist Will Low: 

** Life is over, life was gay, 
Ye have come the primrose way.”’ 

Where did he, the invalid, the exile, find 
the primrose way? He found it in his 
work and his love for people. How are we 
parents and teachers going to give the chil- 
dren a love of work? Certainly not by 
telling them they must love to work, but if 
we love our work and say we do, I believe 
the children will follow after. If we are all 
the time striving to escape from our work 
into the realm of pleasure, the children will 
know that, too, and follow after. 

One advantage in viewing pleasure as 
recreation and using it moderately is that 
we shall be more particular as to quality. 
If our child goes to the movies once a week 
or once a month, we shall see that he goes 
to a good one. If he goes four or five times 
a week, he has to take the bad with the 
good, and stands little chance of gaining 
any standard of good taste. 

A few weeks’ago The Outlook published 
an appeal by Hermann Hagedorn to the 
boys and girls of our country. After I had 
read it to a girl of twelve, she said: “ Is 
there more of that article? I like it, but 
what can I do?” 

What can such young children do ? 

Often I see a neighboring soda-water 
fountain besieged after school by an eager 
crowd of children. To the children we can 
say: “ Give up some of the soda, some of 
the movies, some of the candy, and send 
what you save to France, Belgium, Serbia, 
that the children there may have bread, 
and perhaps a little sugar on it.” But to the 

rents we can say: “Guard this wonder- 

1 fresh enjoyment of your children. Limit 
their pleasures and choose them carefully. 
Then their happy enthusiasm will be a boon 
to themselves and to all who come in con- 
tact with them.” 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or other cause 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 

will show how without 











masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, “beauty” treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet’’ and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. I 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee No 
need be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
my risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 
‘or ~ Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 

1 tell you j 











t wi just what to do to bring back 
firmness to the facia les and ti an 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1052 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Early Christmas Shopping 


Buy before the rush comes, 

Buy before the crush comes, 

Buy before the slush comes— 
Buy your presents now! 


Whether they’re for surly 

Husbands or for curly 

Little tots or grandpapas— 
Oh, buy your presents now! 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK CITY 














Spend Your Winter 


In California 


Let an experienced rep- 
resentative of the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. plan your 
itinerary, arrange for your tickets 
and relieve you of all details. 


Fast Daily Trains 


—through from Chicago to California, 
provided with modern travel conven- 
iences, leave Chicago every evening— 


Overland Limited , 
San Francisco Limited 
Los Angeles Limited 
tiie nec ran ss wee 


and placing at your command the best o 
everything in railway transportation. 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 
226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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BY THE WAY 


A landsman.is somewhat startled on read- 
ing in a nautical journal this statement: 
“The 200-ton concrete ship launched at 
Porsgrund [Norway ] last month took the 
water keel uppermost.” One naturally in- 
fers an accident. Not so. The method is 
a new one. “ When a vessel is cast with its 
bottom up only an inner mold need be 
used, and all parts of the work become 
extremely accessible.” So a daring ship- 
wright, Peseld Alfsen, launched his con- 
crete ship, mold and all, in an inverted 
position, and by means of air-valves gently 
turned the vessel until it rode on an even 
keel. The method is declared by “Ship- 
ping” to be a revolutionary one. 


Speaking of things nautical, here is a 
striking metaphor drawn from the sea by 
a contemporary orator and jettisoned by a 
subscriber: “ After three years’ warning, 
we drifted into war stern roman? 


A lamentation comes from an old-time 
actress that the stage “lover” of to-day is 
not romantic. She says she misses the 
palpitating heart, the anxious look, the 
anticipated sigh; the side arms of the 
knights of, old are replaced by walking- 
canes, and the pick of the mandolin 1s 
smoked out by cigarettes; those choice 
exclamations, “Gadzooks,” “Oddsfish,” 
and “ Hell’s bells” are replaced by “Oh, 
pshaw,” “Scissors,” and “ Bitte 7’ and the 
stage lovers don’t know how to hold a 
woman. Romeo, in fine, is defunct. Why ? 
Perhaps the easiest answer is, Tempora 
mutantur, ete.—* Times change, and we 
change with them.” 


“News Writing,” a new book by Pro- 
fessor Spencer, of the staff of the Milwau- 
kee “Journal,” tells not only about the 
——> handling, and writing of news, 
but about the way it is put through the 
press. Among devices for getting late news 
to the reader it describes the “fudge.” 
This is a small section of a cylinder, holding 
a few linotype slugs. A stereotype plate 
on the press is ripped open, and to the blank 
space the fudge is keyed with its lines of 
late news, the time necessary for making 
an entire ——- plate being thus inna 
“This enables the papers to meet the 
baseball crowd on its way home with extras 


giving full details of all the plays.” 


A variation of the familiar “grind” on 
the sermon as an antidote for sleeplessness 
is this from an exchange: Lord Rosebery 
remarked to Dr. Creighton that at times 
he could not sleep. The Bishop replied, “ I 
never suffer from sleeplessness, for when- 
ever I feel weary I begin to read a sermon, 
and I am off in a few seconds.” “ Ah, my 
lord,” rejoined Lord Rosebery, “ of two evils 
I will choose the least. Much rather would 
I go without sleep than read a sermon.” 


Authors are often asked as to the gene- 
sis of their stories or the characters in them. 
George Ade answers in the following fash- 
ion a school-girl who inquired how he came 
to write his story “To Make a Hoosier 
Holiday :” “* Collier’s’ wanted a story for 
the special issue and I had to evolve it in 
order to receive the check by mail, so I 
did so.” 


Some one with a taste for antiquarian 
research might make an interesting study 
of the swords of the conquerors. Is the sword 
of Genghis Khan in existence ? Of Tamer- 
lane? Of Solyman the Magnificent ? Where 
is Napoleon’s sword? and Washington’s ? 
Grant’s ? Lee’s? As a starter for the investi- 


tion, here is an announcement that Bal- 
Eoa’s sword is among the prized relics of the 
United States Marine Corps. It is said to 
have been formerly in a museum at Leon, 
Nicaragua, and to | Boal been taken thence 
by a revolutionary leader during the upris- 
ing of 1912. At that time, it is said, the 
steel was in fairly good condition after four 
centuries of use and could be bent double 
without breaking. 


The last letter that Mark Twain ever 
wrote, as published in “ Harper’s” for No- 
vember, had not the least glimmer of his 
characteristic fun in it, but was character- 
istic in its desire to confer happiness on his 
fellows. It was a request that certain 
moneys should be used to erect a building 
for the Mark Twain Library of Redding, 
Connecticut. The building, he stipulated, 
was to be called, after his daughter, the 
Jean L. Clemens Memorial Building. 


“ History teaches that as soon as a com- 
munity has reached a reasonable measure 
of independence, it looks about for weaker 
ones to oppress.” Such is the surprising 
statement of an editorial in an exchange— 
not one “made in Germany,” either. If 
this has been true of some predatory states, 
can it be truthfully said of Switzerland, for 
instance, of the community founded in 
America by William Penn, or of the great 
cities of America that are inspired by a 
generous rivalry for population and wealth? 

A romance in the life of the late James 
Whitcomb Riley, according to the New 
York “ Evening Post,” has been unveiled 
through a batch of unpublished letters. 
They cover a period of eight years and con- 
tain many interesting details of the poet’s 
life. The affair had an unfortunate termi- 
nation, and it is surmised that in conse- 
quence of it Riley never married. 


Have any German prisoners escaped 
from England? Mr. Tighe Hopkins, in 
“The Romance of Escapes,” thinks not. 
“ Lieutenant Otto Koehn, a young officer 
of the German mercantile marine,’ he 
says, “after fourteen hours in a packing- 
case, was accidentally unpacked at Tilbury. 
On the part of the enemy this is the most 
sporting adventure that has been disclosed 
to us.” 


Mr. Hopkins finds that some celebrated 
escapes of prisoners will not bear the rigors 
of a modern investigation. This is notably 
so in the case of Casanova, whose narrative 
of his escape from a Venetian prison is a 
classic. Casanova undoubtedly dia escape, 
but his story is declared to be untrust- 
worthy in its details. “ Casanova’s grave 
is spoiled,” says the author; “but he . at 
least composed for us an inimitable tale. His 
wit and charm are a kind of possession.” 


The cleverest thing that Napoleon the 
Third ever did seems to have been his 
escape from the fortress of Ham, as nar- 
rated in the above-named book. Disguised 
as a mason, he walked from his room past 
two warders, crossed a wide court filled 
with sentries, passed the officer of the 

aard, and succeeded in getting the order- 
ies at the gate to open it and allow him to 
march with his plank to liberty—and a 
throne. A touch of humor closes the account 
of the escape: “Madame Demarle [wife 
of the commandant}, it is said, took the 
affair more to heart than her husband. 
What had induced the Prince to leave them 
so suddenly? Was it possible he had grown 
tired of her cooking ? 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Winter Vacation Suggestions 


California, the Southwest, 


and 


Florida for warm climates; 


North or South Carolina, Virginia, or Colorado for milder tem- 


peratures ; 


Atlantic City, Lakewood, the Poconos, the Adiron- 


dacks, Maine, New Hampshire, and Canada for winter sports, 
offer the winter tourist a wide variety to choose from. 
Sea trips to the Orient, Hawaii, and the West Indies can be 


made in safety and comfort. 


Are you planning to visit a friend or relative at one of the army 


or navy encampments? 
places and routes for your trip. 


Let us help you with your plans. 


readers for this information. 
TRAVEL AND 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 


RECREATION 


If so, we shall be glad to suggest boarding 


There is no charge to Outlook 


BUREAU 
381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 





Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
i 


FLORIDA 
CUBA—GEORGIA 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden, Co- 
lumbia, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham. 


4 All Steel Trains, including 
“The Flamingo” 
One night out to Tampa, Palm Beach, St. 
Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Belleair, 
St. Petersburg. 


Additional train commencing Jan. 7. The 
Pullman, all steel, superbly equipped 


SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 
on the most convenient schedule ever 
operat 


Visit the U. 8. Military Camps South. 
The Golf Courses, the Hunting Grounds. 
The Florida Fishing Banks. 

The Famous Resorts. 


request at 


Booklets, Schedules, Rates on 
Phila- 


northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, 

delphia, Baltimore, Washington or 

W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1148 Broadway. New York 





~ Hotels and Resorts | 
__ ALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot and cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARL EIGH JOHNSTON, San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 


Hermitage Inn 
and Cottages 


THE HiLL, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Best, Very Unique. 
NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages of 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panographic view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

a distance of ) miles. Dancing if you like. 
Write for booklet 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3l1st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Pian 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 

2.00 per C | without meals. 

Hhustrat Booklet ‘sds. Ke 7 
request. JO TC ) Ls 














Very Very Exclusive, 














NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 hy ee 


adjoining Judson pene) < diarch come 
with and without bath. een #2. 50 per day, 
including meals, Special "aoe or two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO KEEP 
YOUR HOME OPEN UNDER 
PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING? IF NOT, WRITE TO THE 


Weldon Hotel ©*3gnfe!4 
FOR THEIR SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas } 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 























Health Resorts 


Apartments 





HEALTH 


is made possible in many cases 
where neither medicine nor sur- 
gery can help, by physical cor- 
rection and development through 
exercises as carried on at 


THE ADAMS PLACE 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


This is not, however, a substitute 
for medical or surgical treatment, if 
that is needed. 

f you are interested we would like 
to send you our printed matter. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jerse yf Large sunny porch ; 
dry, exhilarating air. All forms of hydrother- 
py an and meomee under medical supervision. 
ieving that there is a curable physical basis 
or most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
lying cause ge scientific study of each 
individual case. klet sent on application. 


“INTERPINES ” 


Pesutifal, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
years of successful work. Thorough, re- 

able. dependable and ‘Sthical. Every com- 

fort and convenience. Accommodations of 

superior quality. Disorder of = pervouss a 

tem a specialty. Fred. W. Sew: 

Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen NY 2 














Woodlawn Sanitarium gp jleptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts and f om of a 
rivate home. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
ton Individual treatment. Booklet. 
DR HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hrrcnoock, MD. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


“BELVEDERE” 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Beautifully located. Steam heat. Private 
baths. A homelike place with all ~ = oe! 

ences of a large hotel. Write for bookle' 








NORTH CAROLINA 
The CAROLINA 


Opens Nov. 10th, 1917 


OWHERE in the South is 
golf so enjoyable, from 
November to May. 3 wonderful 
18-holes courses and one of 9 
holes. Also excellent clay Tennis 
Courts. Trap Shooting, Rifle 
Range, Horse Racing, Riding 
and Driving. Good roads in 
every direction for motoring. 
Booklet on request 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
or Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
RTT ES oc RCN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENACRE FARM 


AITKEN, S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth. Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high pine and sand 
country. Excellent food and care. 


Api 








Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. fleo elderly people requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M Melrose, Mass. 


Blythewood Sanitarium f 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
tarium. A combination of country lifeand met- 
— conveniences, superior location, a 
high stan: of service, comfort and beauty. 


28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


LINDEN 


Doylestown, Pa. 











™, heer Place for Sick 
to Get Well 

An a devoted to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Eleetricity, 
y. Apply for circular to 
IPPINCOTT WALTER, M.D. 

(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 











Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
FOR SALE 
80-ACRE FARM 


now carrying 25 head of stock, 2-story 10- 
room house, large barn, silo, all in good con- 
dition ; selling over $250 worth of milk a 
month. 3 miles from station, 2 miles from 
village. Price £20. All crops included. 

J. CASSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 


FLORIDA > 


Jor R ENT orS ALE, on M MERRITT 
ISLAND. ATTRACTIVE WINTER Home, 
furnished, 8 rooms, modern improvements, 
3room cottage (white help), 112 ft. water 
front, near county bridge. $650 season. (Near 
Rockledge.) Frurr. xK. GARAGE. Cost 
$10,000 ; will sell much less. Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 


NEW JERSEY 


- HOUSE TO RENT _ 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Substantial and commodious :20- 
room house. adjoining the estate of 
George J. Gould, Es Esq. Furnished through- 
out ; moderate rent. 7,391, Outlook. 


To Rent—Furnished 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


For One Year. Eleven-Room House 


Pleasantly located—ten minutes’ walk from 
station. Four rooms, roan 200 m, and 
two bathrooms on second floor. Two maids’ 
rooms on third floor. 7,379, Outlook. 























TO RENT ini 


bath), rat culred family, family, 
long residence Europe. ‘Views Hudson. Ex. 
clusive apartment ; meals onal, Chape 


optiona rou- 
age if desired. References. 7,389, Outlook. 


FOR THE HOME 


UNITARIANISM 


Religion in harmony with reason and emotion. 
Free literature. 


ASSOCIATE DEPARTMENT E, 25 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK 

Your child needs Fn a r 
Shetland Pony 50° Sin 
HARTZELL BROTHERS, Sebring, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT Gunesraee CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Special designs to R , soldiers in 
camps orabroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

TRAINED institution managers, matrons, 
dietitians a oe American School of Home 
Economics, Chicago, Il. 

INTELLIGENT young woman, fond of 
children. Upstairs work =e assist with three 
=. youngest five. Smith, 

Crane Ave., White Plains, " Y. 

WANTED, immediately, refined, energetic 
woman, not over thirty, to neniat in testant 
orphanage. ference given to applicant 
~~ musical ability. Must be strong, digni- 

executive, and w Filling to assist wherever 
oe Send photograph, references, and 
ersonal letter, stating experience. 5,426, 


























CAFETERIA managers, ieee, ma- 


rons, rnesses, 
mnptionee’ helpers. “Miss Rae E's 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. m, Thurs- 
days, 11 to . 16 Trinity Court. 

Teachers and Governesses 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification_rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps » Boyuten- Experty 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fra 
cisco, Cal. 

WAN 'TED—Competent teachers for opie 
and private and Send for 
paliecin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 








TEACHERS desiring school or college 
_—— apply International Musical and 
“ducational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, 
commercial teacher, dietitians; other open- 
ings. Call. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

CHAUFFEUR. I desire to place my 
chauffeur for winter months. Very reliable, 
efficient, good mechanic, and familiar with 
high-c ianes motors. Box 256, Gardiner, Maine. 

YOUNG woman desires position stenog- 
rapher. Familiar office details. Five years’ 
experience. 5,324, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WOMAN of education and refinement, ex- 
rienced housekeeper, desires position in 
nousehold where servants are kept. Mrs. Bell, 

124 West 82d St., New York. 

AN educated middle-aged woman wie a 
om ys ty position with cultured farm 
people. 5,430, Outlook. 

AMERICAN widow, 35, desires position 
managing housekeeper (private or _institu- 
tional), companion, ans —_ Would travel. 
Highest credentials. b., 22 Astor St., 
Newark, N. J. 

ENGLISH woman,companion or companion- 
joao. Semi-invalid experience. 5,428, 

ut: 

EDUCATED, capable woman (trained 
nurse) desires trustworthy position. Experi- 
enced companion, housekeeper, traveler, 
needlewoman. References. 5,435, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
DEAF pupil desired by visiting teacher. 
Experienced. Speech taught to child or lip- 
reading to adalt. 5,408, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED Montessori teacher de- 
sires to interest mothers of children. Object, 
establish class. Or resident tutor. Unusually 
capable. Cultured. Traveled. Kindergarten. 
Primary. Dancing. 5,432, Outlook. 


__MISCELLANEOUS 


{UNITED Hos Le reining. School for 
Nurses, reg’ by te Board of Re- 
gents, Fy ; two phy te ear’s course 
to students. Affiliation with Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City. New pone, well 
equipped, beautifully located elightful 
nurses’ residence. Further information upon 
runes to 4 | of Training School, 
Port Chester, 

WANTED Girl ok aie seventeen to 
earn board and tuition in private schoo! by 
assisting in household duties. One oe Wik lady 
lready doing similar work. Box 498, W indsor, 
Jonn. 

MIDES SAE, General Hospital, New 
Brunswick, ers a 3-year course in 
training to a women. onthly allow- 
ance. Apply Superintendent. 

FOUR cultured paying guests taken in my 
——_ all-the-year-around home. 5,429, 

itlook 














